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‘The way business is ‘‘opening up”’ this fall—in every direction— 
inspires to prompt activity in advertising. 

Competition is sleepless. If your goods are not selling, the people 
are buying goods made by some competitor. 

One thing is certain : people are buying. 

The Street Car Advertising campaign can not be started too quickly. 
It’s only a ‘‘short cut ’’ this year from cause to effect. 

We offer, without any exception, the most profitable Street Car 
Advertising service in the country. 

We are ready with “statistics” when you say ‘‘ come.” 





WESTERN OFFICES: 
99 Wooowaro Avenue, 
Detroit. 


EASTERN OFFICE : 
220 Broaoway, 
New York. 
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A GROCERY SUCCESS. 


MR. THOMAS P. HUNTER IS LOOKED 
UPON AS PHILADELPHIA’S SECOND 
WANAMAKER — CIRCULARS AND 
BILLBOARDS ARE VALUED BY HIM 
ABOVE NEWSPAPER SPACE, 

There is scarcely a_ neighbor- 
hood in Philadelphia where an 
Acme Tea Company store is not 
located, and a man of family can- 
not pass one of these bright yel- 
low buildings, 


OCTOBER 4, 1899. No. 1. 


Hunter surprised the writer by 
his youthful appearance, for the 
proprietor of the largest retail gro- 
cery business in the United States 
is but thirty-eight years of age, 
and has some twenty years yet in 
which to equal a business career 
like Wanamaker’s. 

“Mr. Hunter, will you tell me 
for the benefit of the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK when and how you 
started this business and to what 

you attribute 





invariably situ- 
ate on some 
corner, _with- 
out noticing an 
unheard of in- 
ducement on 
several bullet- 
in boards that 
often prompts 
him to enter 
and carry home 
a bargain in 
some table del- 
icacy which he 
presents to his 
wife with that 
usual penny- 
saving air men 
are wont to 
breathe at 
their _ fireside. 
The agility of 
Acme clerks, 
too, prompts 
calling again, 
for there is no 
waiting here. 
You are at once struck with the or- 
derly manner in which goods are ar- 
ranged and the prompt attention. 
The writer noticed that about 
June 1 the number of these steres 
were advertised as forty-three, 
and by Sept. 1 the number had 
increased to fifty-one, and. be- 
lieving that such phenomenal suc- 
cess should be recorded, deter- 
mined to get the story for the Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster. Mr. Thomas P, 








Tuos. P. HuntTER, 


its growth?” 
The reply 
was that, four- 
teen years ago, 
with a nucleus 
of $60 and lim- 
ited credit, a 
small grocery 
store was start- 
ed on German- 
town avenue, 
and part of the 
money at once 
invested in five 
thousand _ cir- 
culars. Mr. 
Hunter laugh- 
ingly _ related 
how two boys 
amazed him by 
coming _ back 
within an hour, 
telling him that 
the full five 
thousand had 
been distribut- 
ed. “But those 
circulars brought me trade, and I 
have stuck to them assiduously 
ever since. In fact, I have used 
nothing but circulars up to about 
eighteen months ago, and have a 
record of having opened thirty- 
two stores under their influence, 
too; but during the eighteen 
months that I have used news- 
papers I have opened nineteen ad- 
ditional stores, making my total 
fifty-one at the present time.” 





“Will you give me the amount 
of space and papers you use?” 

“Yes: I have just closed a con- 
tract to use 80,000 lines within a 
year in the Record and the In- 
quirer. I find.that these two pa- 
pers cover the city. I use sixty 
lines, single column, every day in 
the week except Mondays and 
Thursdays, when I give each pa- 
per a 300-line advertisement which 
contains, aside from many special 


bargains, the address of each 
store.” 
“I suppose you have employed 
P: 
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that I have used these papers only 

ever since, and find they thor- 

oughly cover the Philadelphia 
eld.” 


I asked Mr. Hunter if he be- 
lieved in experts, and he said: 
“No; I am down on them. I once 
gave an expert $1,500 for 5,000 
booklets which he filled with stock 
cuts, and since then I have written 
my own ads, leaving the selection 
of type and arrangement to the 
Record’s representative, who calls 
on me every day. What I do be- 
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HUNTER’S (3c ACME SALMON, (0c 


Hunter’s Salmon ts beautiful in color, fine flavor and guaranteed to be the best Columbia River. 
Salmon ever packed. Compare a can of Hunter’s salmon with salmon sold by other grocers at 15 or 
18¢ and you will say that Hunter’s is the best you ever bought. 
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means of arriving at the relative 
merits of the newspapers? 

“TI have keyed a coffee adver- 
tisement containing a coupon 
good for all coffees I carry at half 
price, if the coupon was presented 
by the purchaser. At the time I 
published this advertisement I 
had been using an evening paper 
for three months, and it showed 
up so badly that I immediately 
dropped it, but the results from 
the Record and Inquirer, morning 
papers, both showed up about 
equally, and were so gratifying 








insist on top of first column last 
page of Inquirer and bottom of 
last column on ‘Woman’s page’ 
in the Record. I am so well 
pleased with newspaper advertis- 
ing that I am constantly increas- 
ing my space 

Mr. Hunter here told me that 
he holds his bulletin boards, of 
which he has several outside every 
store, first; his circulars, which 
he regularly employs forty men to 
distribute, second; and newspa- 
pers last in importance for his 
particular advertising. This is a 
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natural conclusion in face of the 
fact that the first two methods 
established his success. 

Those Acme bulletin boards are 
worthy of note. Each is six by 
two feet. A different special ap- 
pears on every one, printed in red 
by! means of large wooden type, 
which can be read across the 
street. The circulars are distrib- 
uted in districts, and contain only 
the stores situate in one particular 
section. A beauty of their system 
of delivery is that every one is re- 
ligiously shoved under the door; 
they do not fly all over the street. 
Mr. Hunter pays for having 
things done right, and his district 
managers see that his orders are 
carried out to the letter. He has 
that power for organization which 
made John Wanamaker famous. 
He sticks to the same great princi- 
ple, ‘Money back for the asking,” 
sells and buys for cash, roasts his 
own coffee. Mr. Hunter here told 
me that “We are gradually doing 
away with premiums on coffee 
and tea. We can give the people 
the benefit of a lower price by so 
doing, and believe they will appre- 
ciate it more than gifts of china 
and cooking utensils.” 

I asked him how many circulars 
he distributed, and he told me 
“280,000 each week; 140,000 on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, and 140,000 on Thursday, 
covering specials for that day as 
well as for Friday and Saturday.” 

I called on Mr. Hunter at his 
two immense five-story ware- 
houses at 33 and 35 South Second 
street, on the fifth floor of which 
he occupies sumptuous offices. 
Here are located five telephone 
substations, five freight and one 
passenger elevators. He will re- 
ceive salesmen only on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, when they submit 
their samples and quotations, and 
call later in the day for his deci- 
sion. No quantity is too large for 
him to buy. Car: and shiploads 
bought and sold for cash insure 
for the people of Philadelphia the 
freshest goods at the lowest price. 
He does not wholesale, everything 
is sold out quickly by him at re- 
tail. It was interesting to note 
during the great blizzard last 
March, while famine prices pre- 
vailed at all other stores, groceries 


were sold by the Acme Tea Com- 
pany at their regular price. All 
railway and street car lines were 
blocked for nearly a week with 
the heaviest snow known for 
years, yet the Acme immense sup- 
ply wagons were seen all over the 
city drawn by four-horse teams 
and loaded with supplies for the 
various stores. 
_ Mr. Hunter attributes his abil- 
ity to sell lower than others to the 
fact that he buys in larger quaiuti- 
ties, and up to a short time ago 
that he did not deliver goods, al- 
though his competitors did, yet he 
is now contemplating a free de- 
livery system. Mr. Hunter roasts 
more coffee than any five retail 
stores in Philadelphia, and from 
his rapid success it would appear 
that he is rapidly beginning to 
roast the whole grocery business 
of the Quaker City as well. 

F. A. PARTENHEIMER. 

stdin “sires 

A PLUMBER’S IDEA. 

_ The creation of a prestige in business 
is sometimes the result of small things. 
We know of a plumber who distanced 
all his rivals by furnishing his work 
men every morning when they went out 
of his store with clean overalls and 
jumpers. He provided these himself 
and kept them clean, and he found it 
to be the cheapest and most effective ad 
vertising, because all the housewives 
appreciated it so much that they told all 
their friends, and everybody in their 
immediate neighborhood sent for this 
particular plumber when they needed a 
plumber.—Advertising Experience. 
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THE YOUNG ADWRITER. 
By Geo. Henry Smith. 


The training which is most useful 
to the advertisement writer is received 
as a reporter on a daily newspaper. It 
is there he sees the different phases of 
humanity and has an opportunity to 
study men, their feelings and actions. 
He learns to write also. The blue 
pencil holds sway over him, and he is 
enabled to learn the art of condensa- 
tion, so valuable to business writers. 

Almost all of the successful adver- 
tisement writers of to-day began as re- 
porters or editors. They did not be- 
gin behind the counter, and many of 
them knew nothing of the line of 
goods they were called upon to write 
about, but their training in the school 
of journalism enabled them to quickly 
see a “story” in the goods to be ad- 
vertised, and the telling of it had its 
desired effect. 

So the man who is to take up ad- 
vertising should first be a journalist. 

This training will place him in con- 
tact with men, and he will gain new 
ideas, and they are the stock and trade 
of the advertising man. First of all, 
he will have to advertise himself, and 
this will require his best energies and 
a large amount of originality. To gain 
his first position he must have ideas. 
To hold his position he must have 
ideas, and to get a new one he must 
prove the fertility of his brain. 

Almost any one can be taught to 
write good English, but it is a different 
matter to teach human nature. 

The advertisement writer is sup- 
posed to know almost everything. He 
learns a good deal on a newspaper. 
He learns a vast deal more as he goes 
along. To-day he writes of a particu- 
lar kind of soap. To-morrow it is a 
series of root beer advertisements. 
What does he know about this sub- 
ject? Nothing, he simply brings in 
his ingenuity. Root beer is pure and 
wholesome. Stops thirst. Here are 
a few points: It is a good thing to 
drink after a wheel ride, another 
point. The children like it and it is 
good for them. It is a temperance 
drink. Good point to be emphasized 
in the religious press. 

Here is a business man who finds 
that his competitor is getting the bet- 
ter of him. He states the case to an 
advertisement writer and asks his aid. 
All the points about the man’s busi- 
ness are brought out. Many points 
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the business man would never have 
thought of are brought up and servea 
good purpose. 

The test of an advertisement lies in 
its appeal. The beginner in advertise- 
ment writing must apply the test to 
each of his productions. He must 
ask: “Does that tell why I should 
buy at Blank’s?” “Does this tell 
people something ?” 

The successful business writer is 
born, not made. The only way to 
know whether success awaits or not is 
by trying. There must be the true 
spirit of enthusiasm. The advertise- 
ment writer likes his work ; he is never 
tired of it. He does not stop work at 
six. He works all his waking hours. 
He sees the advertisement in the cars. 
He reads them in the papers, and they 
have more attraction for him than the 
stories in the magazines. It is a work 
of devotion. He is thoroughly inter- 
ested in it, and there never has been 
one who was not and made a success 
of his work. The salaries are generally 
good, but the best pay is satisfaction 
and the knowledge of being able to 
prove that good advertising pays. 


COM- 








MICHIG AN STOVE 
PANY’S NOVELTIES 

“Shut the , og signs. One of these 
is the head of a ferocious bulldog, ,with 
“Shut the door” on his collar, whith is 
intended to be fastened on the glass in 
a door. Another is a silver and black 
metal sign, saying more gently, “Please 
close the door,” which is designed to be 
tacked on a door frame. A third is a 
paper sign of the same import, printed 
in yellow and black. A game counter, 
having revolving disks of cardboard, 
showing figures through circular holes 
in the inclosing frame, to keep tally on 
games. A scarlet sign with white let- 
ters, “Please keep from behind the 
counter,’’ a notice which is needed in 
numerous | stores. A sixty-four page 
book, entitled, ‘‘Health and How to Pre- 
serve It,” giving numerous well-tried 
prescriptions sure to prove valuable. The 
work also contains valuable suggestions 
on etiquette. A beautifully decorated 
metal whisk broom holder. An assort- 
ment of colored picture cards, represent- 
ing children engaged in culinary occu- 
pations, baking, rolling pie crust, pre- 
paring Thanksgiving dinner, etc. Each 
card shows some one of the Garland line 
of stoves or ranges and gives its special 
points.— Metal Worker. 


IN MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING. 
The dime is the most convenient sum 
to ask for and the easiest to get of 


THE 


those answering mail-order ads.—Mail 
Orders. 
- +o ——- 
IF an advertisement does not pay there is 


something wrong about it. It does ‘not reach 
the right class of people or is in an obscure 
position, or carelessly worded.—Davis. 
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You 
Gan Not Reach 
Readers of 


COPE 


The Sun 
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Through 
A\my Other Daily 
Publication. 


Address, 
The SUN, New York. 
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ONE STORE’S ADVERTISING. 


H. & D. Daniel have a clothing, hat 
and shoe store in Springfield, Mass., 
and another in Hartford, Conn. In 
the paragraphs that follow Mr. Chas. 
J. Daniel, the advertising manager, 
tells of some of the ideas he has util- 
ized in making the two establishments 
popular : 

We have always been believers in 
house to house advertising with circu- 
lars, booklets, newspaper sheets, etc. 
It has brought us great results. We 
do a cash business and cater to the 
masses. We are aware that there isa 
good deal of objection raised against 
circularizing, alleging waste. That 
may be so, but for suburban advertis- 
ing we have found that no other form 
we have used is productive of such re- 
sults. We give strict attention to this 
department, employing men who have 
proven themselves worthy. We en- 
deavor to put out a stronger advertis- 
ing sheet each time, and in that way 
keep the interest unflagging. 

One fact which has made our sub- 
urban advertising profitable is our 
furnishing free return tickets to all 
purchasers to the amount of $5 or 
over. Having made arrangements 
with all the transportation companies 
we are enabled to issue tickets with 
our advertising matter thereon. We 
are the only concern doing this. 

Last June we gave a free steam- 
boat exeursion to Hartford and return 
from all towns on the Connecticut 
River from which people come to this 
city to trade. A success? The boat 
was packed and the trade we enjoyed 
was very Satisfactory. It was not 
necessary to purchase in order to be 
our guests. It certainly increased our 
popularity in that section. 

It is with honest values we hold 
our trade. But the fact can not be 
denied that it was extensive and at- 
tractive advertising which induced the 
first purchase. In the Hartford store 
this is particularly discernible. Our 
place of business is not on the main 
clothing thoroughfare, nor even on a 
retail street. This makes capital for 
us, and we feature the expression: 
“ Out of the High Price District.” 

After what I have said regarding 
circularizing you might have the im- 
pression that it was the only form of 
advertising we used. On the contrary 
we appreciate the value of a good 
newspaper. In Hartford we use 
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seventy inches every day in the 7zmes 
(evening). Often we increase this 
space to a full page. Occasionally we 
have two pages at one time. In Spring- 
field we use smaller space, as the rates 
are higher, and no advantage is of- 
fered in point of circulation. 

At the present time we run a two- 
horse wagonette, appropriately let- 
tered, through the country towns with 
our new eight-page advertising sheets. 
Ahead of this rig is a horseman at- 
tired in military costume. This man 
blows a bugle and announces the com- 
ing of the other team. The boys who 
deliver the papers to the doors wear 
blue and gold uniforms. In the wag- 
onette we have a double horn, Grapho- 
phone Grand with which we give con- 
certs. The novelty of this form of 
talking machines proves a great at- 
traction. Of course we do not miss 
the opportunity of having the machine 
say a few words for our wares. 

We have just completed arrange- 
ments to have some new electrical at- 
traction each week in our show win- 
dow. How good this will be is yet to 
be proven. And to conclude, I would 
rather miss my Wednesday dinner 
than to miss The Little Schoolmaster. 
And I am not competing for any “ lov- 
ing cup” either. 

150 OUT OF 2,500. 

Of the 2,500 daily newspapers of the 
country a selected list of 150 to 200 will 
comprise all that are worth using by any 
general advertiser.—The Advisor. 

“7 

Tuerz is nothing magical about advertising. 
It is one of the tools of trade, just as a chisel is 
a tool of carpentry. The man who handles the 
chisel properly can do many useful things with 
it. 1f he is careless and awkward, he is likely 
to cut himself.—C, A. Bates. 
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TO THE BOSS CIGAR CO.: GENTS-—I HAVE 
FOUND YOUR CIGARS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 
IAM A TRAVELING MAN AND ALWAYS LOOK 
FOR THEM, YOURS TRULY, 

WANDERING WALKER, 
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The Denver 


UNPRECEDENTED 


Republican ™ 


Emphasizes Its Lead insu 
Honea Advertising by Making an 
SUPREM Se EE SRE — TRO 
wits Flew, £Xtraordinary Showing for 
The Month of Augusta s sss 





| O 8 Per Gent Gainin 
Number of Want Ads. 
| 0 Ly Per Gent Gain in Num- 
ber of Lines of Wants. 


3 3 3 1 Per Cent Gain in All 
; 2 Kinds of Advertising. 
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Number of Wants published in August, 1899.... 14,447 
Number of Wants published in August, 1898.... 6,927 
NS sos, cadets 45 picusagnemanttiiies 7,520 


Number Lines of Wants published in August, 1899. "98,850 
Number Lines of Wants published in August, 1898. 48,150 


sb ose anemaseacaweauen 50,700 
Total Number of Lines Advertising (all kinds) pub- 


TERENOE: SR AMREE, BOID < oss ccccccce Severccccis 333,450 
Total Number of Lines Advertising (all kinds) pub- 
MatOS 00 Bmpeat, TOGB . o<.60ccccsccescesscescs 249,825 


A MATCHLESS AUGUST RECORD. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


SOLE AGENT FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK. THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. 
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NOTES TES. 

Tue Minneapolis olis Times has opened 
a New York office at 22 and 24 Times 
Building, with Mr. D. C. McConn in 
charge. 

“Cur Rates” is the somewhat in- 

congruous sign displayed by a_ five- 
cent barber in Kensington, a Philadel- 
phia suburb. 
/ Printers’ InK, No. 10 Spruce 
street, New York, is issued weekly, 
costs 10 cents per copy, $5 per year, 
and is the best teacher in the adver- 
tising line.—Shoe Retailer. 

Tue Shoe Retailer (N. Y.) for 
September contains a series of prize 
articles on “Advertised Specialty 
Shoes: Is it to the retailer’s interest 
to push their sale and why?” 

THE Memphis (Tenn.) Tribune 
issues “Postal Information: A _ minia- 
ture manual for the public, with non- 
stickable stamp holder,” which is full 
of such information on postal matters 
of which one is most frequently in 
need. 

Tue publishers of the Haberdasher, 
New York, state that it is the only 
publication devoted exclusively to the 
men’s furnishing goods trade, and is 
patronized by the shirt manufacturers 
to a greater extent than all of the 
mixed publications in this field. 

Printers’ INK is a weekly maga- 
zine published in the interests of ad- 
vertisers, and its columns are _ con- 
tributed to by the leading advertising 
experts of the world. Its_ criticisms 
on advertising are sought after by all 
classes of advertisers, making it the 
acknowledged authority on advertising 
in the United States. Printers’ INK 
is an invaluable adjunct to any man’s 
business, as it enables him to keep in 

with the advances made in ad- 
westheinn. from week to week, gaining 
for him a knowledge which it would be 
impossible to obtain otherwise.—Herki- 
mer (N. Y.) Evening Telegram. 

Campen N. J., Sept. 23.—With 
$2,000,000 in authorized capital, the 
Billposting Trust was incorporated in 
this city yesterday. The concern is 
the National Billposting and Adver- 
tising Company, and it is said it will 
absorb all the billposting companies 
in the kast and Middle West. It is 
asserted that much can be saved by 
concentration of the enterprises, the 
mere item of paste forming a basis 
for large calculations. There is now 
sharp competition in the business and 
prices are severely cut, but with con- 
solidation there will be some oppor- 
tunity for realizing better figures. 
New York World. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: The In- 
dianapolis News made a unique ex- 
hibition at the Indiana State Fair, 
which closed September 23d. In a 
tent 20 by 30 feet it carried on a 
miniature newspaper office. There 
were reporters with a typesetting ma- 
chine in operation, matrices, stereo- 
typed forms, and all the accessories, 
excepting a printing press, of a news- 
paper office. The typesetting machine 
was the chief thing of interest. The 
clerks took the names of the people, 
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handed them to the operator, who in 
turn turned out the lines of type bear- 
inv the names. This took immensely. 
Literally, thousands of names were dis- 
tributed in — 
JULIAN R: ALPE PH ADVISES. 

Don’t ever try rah cae unless you 
are certain it is your forte. In the 
United States—and in England also, 
now that the press is undergoing a revo 
lution there—it offers more money at 
the start than comes with almost any 
other line of work. It continues to re- 
turn good pay to those who prove them- 
selves its masters. But its training 
tends to prevent the formation of those 
habits of thrift, to make men careless 
of the future, and it demands high- 
pressure service to the end, even when 
one’s energies have to be worked up 
with a forced draft. 

Do you aim at a large income for life? 
How many large salaries are paid in all 
newspaperdom? Compare the number 
of lucky ones with the number of those 
who are poorly paid. Do you aim at 
editorial control of a newspaper? How 
many men have got such control as com- 
pared with the men who work for them 

a dozen in fifteen hundred, say. And 
of that dozen, how many control paying 
properties? Far fewer yet; fewer than 
you would believe unless you happen to 
be in the secrets of the calling. 

No man born of the press will deny 
the other side of the case, namely, that 
if the microbe is in your head, facts 
may go hang themselves, and hardship, 
exposure and danger will only serve to 
push you in further. The prospect of 
a whole lifetime’s incessant strain and 
toil will prove but as a sauce to the 
dish. You might as well ask the coming 
Nelson if he has thought what a dog’s 
life a sailor’s is. Saturday Evening 


Post. 


> 
FIRST NEWSPAPER IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 

Unless the Los Gatos Mail is mis- 
taken, Walter Colton and Robert Sem- 
ple were the first editors of the first 
newspaper published in California. 
They founded the Californian, at 
Monterey, in August, 1846. Colton 
had bought the press and type from 
the American missionaries in Hono- 
lulu. It was an old Ramage press of 
wooden frame, wooden bed and plate 
of hard wood, worked by a screw, and 
capable of making 100 impressions 
in an hour. It had been sent from 
3oston to Honolulu. The type had 
heen long in use and was of faulty 
font, without the letter “‘w” or italic. 
iwo ‘“‘v’s” were substituted to repre- 
sent ‘“‘w’ in capitals and small letters 
alike. 


yoen _ 
TRUE ENOUGH. 

A man may have so little *‘schooling” 
that he is hardly able to use good gram- 
mar and still be able to write advertis- 
ing matter that brings wonderful re 
sults.— Bates. 


> 
Tt is the constant use of the advertising col- 
umns that wins. The public may forget to- day 
what was advertised yesterday ; but to-day’s 
advertising is before them. To advertise at the 
right moment is to advertise continuously.— 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Record. 
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Speaking of Expansion 








One of the most recent examples 
of expansion in circulation, popu- 
larity and advertising prosperity 
is presented by 


Che Zommercial 
—— Advertiser 


‘The most interesting evening 
paper in New York.” 


50 O/ Increase in cash receipts for sales of the 
O ComMeRCIAL ADVERTISER during May, 
1899, as compared with May, 1898. 


368 "| Represents the increase in real estate ad- 
O vertising in its columns for the month of 


May, 1899, as compared with May, 1898. 


| 97 °f Is the increase of instruction advertising 
O for last year over 1897. 
151 y Increase in publishers’ advertising for 
0 


May, 1899, over May, 1898. 


| 90 "/ Increase in financial advertising for May, 
O 1899, over May, 1898. 
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$18.00 Mattress tor........ 7e 79 
‘This mattress weighs 

with good, clear; black mixed hair, and is 

covered with sateen or A C. A. ticking. 

Can be had in one or two parts to fit any 

bed. 





pen.00 Gen Top Desk 29. 00 


$OF oo 200s cecceees 
This fine desk is 38 ‘teehes deep, has a 


(curtain, and Is well made throughout. 
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40 Ibs., is stuffed 





Extension Table for...... 6. 7. 5 
Ti handsome table has 5-inch fluted 

easy pecan slides, well finished, 
poy extends to 6 fee! 






A 


3-Piece Bedroom Suitfor .. /4.75 

This fine suit is neatly carved and well 
finished, has double drawers in dresser, 
three drawers and cupboard in washstand 





$36.00 Brass Bed for.... 20. 75 
This bed has 14-inch posts, high head, 
full husks heavy filling, and can be had tn 
any size. 


and bevel-plated Mirror, 28x22 inches. 





se wr 27S 


(This cut represents one of these fihe 








oo 8) chairs.) 











$3.50 beng ted Ke - ir Ma- 
hogany Fiaished Rocker 
ho Sulla 1.55) 


‘These are very comfertable chairs to 
Bit in orto rock in. They have seats of 
‘wood or leather, high arms and low backs. 
‘We sold just 1,400 of these rockers two 








$20.00 Tated Coucs In.75 


4.75 Th 
weeks ago in one day! Have just re-| $8-5@ Heavy Irom Bed for Fs a Turkish pillow head, spring edges al! 


cetved another 1,000 of them. Come early 


bed has I-inch posts, comes in| around and is covered with the best grade 





if you want one. Not more than two of| fancy designs and has strong, heavy fill- | of Belgian velvet or secs in all the lat 





these chairs will be sold to any one buyer. | ing: any size can be 


est colorings and design: 





ONE WAY OF MAKING PICTURES AND ITEMS STAND OUT. 





THE TOWN CRIER. 

In former days, when local papers 
were few and tar between, the town 
crier was an important personage. He 
was appointed by the parish, and_ his 
election generally carried with it offices 
of beadle, verger and eg and 
his emoluments were fairly remunera- 
tive. Day after day he was seen, either 
in the town or surrounding villages, 
dressed as a parish beadle, and carrying 
a bell, which, after ringing twice or 
three times, he began: 

“Oh. yez. This is to give public no- 
tice that Muster Gearge will sell by 
public auction at the Town Hall, by or- 
der, the household furniture and other 
effects.” Then followed details, and 
the windup, “God save the Queen.” 

As a gossip of the first water, and 
knowing the goings on and little town 
scandals, he was a welcome guest every- 
where when on his rounds, and there 
was no local public function, church, 
chapel, election or any other meeting 
but what he had a finger in. 

When the newspaper stamn duty was 
abolished, and the local press sprang 
into existence in all directions, the town 
crier was gradually elbowed out until 
he became practically extinct. 

In one place, however, the town crier 
in all his glory is yet in evidence, and 
that is in the pretty town of Bedford. 
Mr. Stock, a well-known local advertis- 


ing agent and billposter of portly and 
handsome presence, may be seen, 
dressed in a grandly laced scarlet coat, 
knee breeches and cocked hat to match. 
The old gentleman ambles about the 
town daiiy on his rounds, an object of 
curiosity to visitors and awe to the town 
boys. Long may he flourish as a sur- 
vival of the good old custom!—Adver 
tisers’ Review. 


o> -—__—_- 

THE BIG ADVERTISEMENT. 

A big advertisement has a certain 
amount of prestige from its very size. 
A hig advertisement, composed of sev 
eral items, is like the bundle of sticks 
in Mr. Aesop’s little story, which 
couldn’t be broken so long as they were 
tied together. When the sticks were 
separated, each could be broken easily. 
If you make a separate little ad out of 
each of the items, each ad possesses 
only its own strength, and is not helped 
by the others.—Stoves and Hardware 
Reporter. 

—— = 

A COMMERCIAL advertisement, in the sense 
the word advertisement is generally used, is a 
proposition to sell goods, Like all proposi- 
tions, the success of it depends on the goods 
offered, and the manner in which the proposi- 
tion is made. The more direct it is made, and 
the fuller and plainer the merits of the goods 
are given, the more successful will be the one 
making the offer.—Butte (Mont.) Miner. 
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THE SAINT PAUL 


DAILY GLOBE 


Occasionally an advertising manager, having 
failed to penetrate the situation, omits the SAINT 
Paut Darty GLose from his calculations for 
Minnesota advertising. 

What an error this is will be seen when the 
fact is stated that the Saint Paut Daity GLOBE 
is the Only Democratic Paper in a State in which 
the vote in the Presidential Election of 1896 
stood as follows: Rep., 193,501; Dem., 139,626; 
Pro., 4,365; G. Dem., 3,230; Social Labor, gts. 

The population of Minnesota is 1,301,826, or 
approximately four persons to each voter, indi- 
cating that at the lowest estimate over 500,000 of 
the total population adhere to the Democratic 
column, and will therefore prefer and be in- 
fluenced by a Democratic paper, if any. 

The daily average circulation of the GLoBE 
during the entire year of 1898 was 22,012 copies. 
The daily average circulation for the first six 
months of 1899, for the daily edition, has been 
over 22,500 copies and for the Sunday edition, 
ovet 26,000 cupies. 

A moderate rate is charged for advertising 
space and estimates will be furnished by the 
Home Office, or by Williams & Lawrence, 87 
Washington Street, Chicago, and Charles H. 
Eddy, 10 Spruce Street, New York City. 


THE SAINT PAUL 


DAILY GLOBE 
AAAPARARAAARTAAARARARARAAARABARIS 
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GETTING LOCAL TESTI- 
MONIALS. 


By Edwin L. Sabin. 


Allow me to introduce to the 
world of advertisers the Shannon 
& Mott Co., proprietors of the 
Des Moines Roller Mills. This 
firm has developed advertising on 
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Rev. Clinton Douglas, 


some time the writer has noted 
in the Des Moines dailies ad- 
vertisements of the Shannon & 
Mott Falcon flour, in the shape 
of a cut of some prominent resi- 
dent, and a testimonial from him 
as to the worth of the brand. 
Piqued with curiosity, I ap- 
proached the advertising man of 





One of Des Moines’ most prominent divines, adds 
his unqualified endorsement to the many already 


given I'alcon Whole Wheat Flour. 











) Y Pesieaity 








Ia., May 15, 1899.— 
Messrs, Shannon & 
Mott Co., Gentiemen: 
wheat 


Your whole 





flour gives complete 


| satisfaction in my 





| home. We use it | 


constantly, and are 
very glad to be able 


to get it fresh from 


Pastor's Study, Pil- 
grim Congregational 
Church, Des Moines, 





the mill. Cordially 
Yours, 


Clinton Douglas. 








ow 


| Shannon & [Mott Co., Des [oines. 
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the “local testimonial” line with a 
sagacity and perseverance that 
have brought success. 

Now it is no easy matter, even 
with goods that have exceptional 
merit, to obtain, from citizens of 
a community the size of Des 
Moines, signed statements com- 
mending certain articles. For 





VA aw 


the Shannon & Mott Co. and 
asked him for information regard- 
ing the methods he employed. 

The very first thing I saw on 
his desk was the last number of 
Printers INK. This in itself was 
an explanation. 

“T should like to know whether 
you find this ‘testimonial’ adver- 


Thi acing at sn 
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tising pays as well as you expect- 
ed?’” was the question. 

“Well, if it divia’it we would not 
continue it,” he veplivd, smiling. 

“Will you tell : 1c W hat plan you 
pursue? Asa rule it is a difficult 
matter to obtain signed testi- 
monials from ivcal people of 
prominence. It is done in New 
York and i 

“We can do in Des Moines 
whatever is done in New York,” 
was the quick answer. ‘“‘We have 
had no difficulty at all in securing 
recommendations. The way we did 
was this: We commenced last 
spring and sent. to a number of 
people sample sacks of our Fal- 
con whole wheat flour. We sent 
them the flour with our compli- 
ments, and a request that they try 
it, and if they felt justified let us 
know what they thought of it. 
Results were satisfactory.” 

“But how did you get the state- 
ments finally? Did you make per- 
sonal calls, or work by mail? 
That is, how did you follow up 
the thing?” 

“Oh, the advertising men of the 
papers did that. They looked 
after the statements. 

“Did you originate the scheme ?’ 

“Not exactly. It was kind of 
fixed up, you know.” 

Clever enough, isn’t it? The 
Shannon & Mott Co. sends out 
the flour. That is its part. The 
advertising solicitors of the pa- 
pers procure the “copy.” That is 
their part. The papers get the 
money for the advertising space, 
and the company gets the returns 
from the ad. The citizens have 
had the flour. Thus all contrib- 
ute, and all are benefited. 

“We sent flour to the Governor 
and other State officials, to county 
officials, city officials, ministers, 
physicians, school men and others, 
well-known Des Moines people,” 
continued the Shannon & Mott 
man. 

“Did you hear from the oo 
ernor ?” 

“Yes, sir, we did.” 

“Do you always use the same 
space in each paper?” 

“Oh, no. For instance, we re- 
ceived a testimonial from L. F. 
Andrews, of the State Board of 
Health. Well, we gave him half 
a page, for his name was worth 





a great deal, 
know. 

“We also have a statement from 
Dr. Stetson, the head of the Mid- 
land Chautauqua Assembly,” con- 
tinued the speaker. “That was a 
good ad for the Chautauqua sea- 
son here.” 

“Do you run these testimonials 
on a system—that is, do you group 
the professions?” 

“We have done so in a large 
degree. We started out and ran 
all the doctors; then we took up 
the preachers.” 

“One more question. Were the 
persons who received the flour put 
under any obligations at all ta 
furnish you with their  state- 
ments ?’ 

“Not in the slightest. They 
were free to do just exactly as 
they felt inclined. 

“We worked a good scheme last 
fall,” said the Shannon & Mott 
representative, in speaking of the 
firm’s advertising. “It was during 
Seni Om Sed (which is a carnival 
held every year by Des Moines). 
We offered sixty dollars in gold 
in a bread-baking contest—thirty 
dollars as first prize, twenty as 
second and ten as third. Some 
six thousand loaves of bread were 
entered.” 

“You sent free samples, 
pose. 

“Not much! We first adver- 
tised in the papers, announcing 
the contest. Then we sent women 
canvassers around through the 
city, who interviewed the house- 
wives and interested them, and 
when they promised to compete 
took their names. After this had 
been done we published the names 
we had—and they filled more 
than a whole page in the pa- 
per! Well, when we began the 
scheme we had a_ warehouse 
stacked to the ceiling with bags of 
flour. By the time the contest 
closed we had hardly a bag left. 
Of course the people were obliged 
to buy the flour at their grocer’s. 
The loaves were placed in a store- 
room down town, so that every- 
body who passed could see.” 

“You read Printers’ Ink, I 
see,” said the writer, taking his 
leave. 

“Ves, we read it through care- 
fully,” was the reply. 


in weight, you 


I sup- 
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SIGNS SUITABLE FOR A 
HAT STORE. 
By John S. Grey. 

The up-to-date hatter needs 
something besides his newspaper 
ads or his business cards and cir- 
culars to advertise his business. It 
is not sufficient that the advertis- 
ing shall draw buyers to his store, 
there must be something to at- 
tract and impress them when 
they get there. The practice of 
displaying advertising cards in the 
store is becoming quite common 
in every business. However brief 
a purchaser’s visit may be, he has 
time to peruse the terse cards that 
should meet his gaze whichever 
way he turns in the store. 

Here are a few ideas which 
might be inscribed on cards and 
hung in prominent places around 
a hat store: 





mia your friends ask the question: 
‘Where did you get that hat?” men- 
tion our name and they will know 
you have good taste. 








“Though the style of the tile 
| ? Changes once in a while—” 
You may be always sure of the latest 

fashion and the best make here. 
} 








| This store is headquarters for hats 
which always get ahead. 





Hats of many men remind us 
Of the best we ever wore, 
We’re in style if people find us 
Buying head gear at this store. 








Hats, like human beings, look seedy 

when they “lose their nap.” Ours 
are made of too good material to 
lose it. 


“Keep the head cool and _ the feet | 
warm.’ That is the chief rule of | 
health. 
Well; we keep the coolest hats in 
town! 


Ask your wife, sister or sweet 
heart how you look in the hat you 
buy here. “Their reply will flatter 
you. 





saancieialeeses 
Wuat does it profit an advertiser to 
get many replies and make few sales? 
The quality of replies is certainly of 

greater importance than the quantity. 
Advertising Experience. 
+o 


“Via RANGELEY. 
The Seven Ponds. 





These ponds are situated twen 
miles from Rangeley and are reached 


-seven 
2b 


obyY 
buckboard to’ Kennebago Lake, thence (by 
steamer across the lake and again by buck- 
board to our camps at Beaver Pond the 
centre of the Seven Ponds region. 
The new buckboard road ts not new enough 
dang and tant work upon it 
is rapidly reducing the number of deaths re- 
rted tous daily. From our Camps upon 
aver pond excellent trails afford easy ac- 
cess to a number of ponds where splendid 
trout fishing is an unfailing certainty and 
the capture of an occasional fish quité a com- 
mon occurrence. No expense has been spared 
in nomaring the grandest mountain and lake 
scenery for the exclusive use of our 
guests, for which no charge is made. Trout 
rise freely to the fly during the entire scason 
and “tales” of aounee are constantly 
heard flapping in the — uarters. Game 
of all kinds is so abundant as to be a positive 
nuisance and the following may be hunted 
in the open season: Minges, Moose, Caribou, 
Cat ts, Bears, Deer, ‘Draw - Poker,” 








Here we take the greatest pains 

To cover well a fellow’s brains, 

| And brainy men are just the kind 
Of buyers we get here, you'll find. 





“Your head, sir, is the noblest part 
of you.” 


Add to its noble appearance by | 
wearing one of our hats. 


“A gentleman is known by the hat 
he wears.” 
Is yours in style? 
It is if you buy here. 














Nothing looks worse on a man than 
a shabby hat. Only $3 between per- 
fect style and shabbiness. 








Don’t envy your friend his stylish | 
new hat. “he chances are that he 
bought it here. 














Hedgehogs, “Hearts,” House Flies, Part- 
ridges, Ducks, Drakes, “Seven up,” Weasles, 
Wardens and other small game. 

While Black fliesand Mosquitoes are very 
rare, tar ointment is served at every meal and 
is deservedly Che eer An excellent table is 
kept, upon which more or less food is served, 
most of which is consumed by our guests 
without abusive language. Ss ar 
not unknown; while every luxu 
in any modern hotel, may be called for. Any- 
thing thata third-class a trying to pass 
itself off as a comfortable well kept one, finds 
it necessary to promise, we do, to any extent. 
We seek patronage from anyone who desires 
to visit the real backwoods and whois not 
afraid to take desperate chances, 

Board and boats furnished at reasonable 
rates. Guides furnished on application. 
Parties wishing to visit this place will please 
write in advance so that we — have camps 

a iiveads Ww 


The 1 sell excur- 
sion tickets at reduced rates 
Rangele 


e 
to be found 





from Boston to 


Ask anyone about Beaver Pond Camps and 
if they don’t speak well of us,then address 
us direct for any desired information. 

Ep. GRANT & SON, Beaver Pond, Me. 


AN ADVERTISING 
PHILLIPS (ME,.) PHONOGRAPH, 


CURIOSITY FROM THE 





© 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


** lsaid in my haste all men are lars.”—Psalm cxvt., TI. 





The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objcctions to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


CALIFORNIA, 

San Francisco (Cal.) Bulletin (2).—The 
Bulletin proves a large city circulation, and 
95 percent of your trade is with local buyers. 
Tne evening paper is coming to be more and 
more the paper of the family and the main 
reliance, on the one hand, dtu men and 
busy women, and on the other hand the best 
devised means of bringing to the attention of 
the buying public the wares and the prices 
which the men of trade have to offer. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford (Conn.) Sunday Globe (1).—There 
is only one paper in Hartford which has a 
larger circulation than the Sunday Globde, 
and there is not one paper besides the Sun- 
day Globe that is circulated at a time when 
the people have abundant time to read—on 
Sunday. The Sunday Globe goes into 7,000 
homes on Sunday, the best reading day in the 
week. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) Journal American Medical 
Association (2).—We make the claim that we 
hz ave the largest bona fide circulation of any 
medical weekly in America. We are willing 
to acknowledge otherwise on the appearance 
of sworn statement to the contrary. 
Journai, being owned and controlled by the 
largest orga anization of physicians in Amer- 
ica, i. € , the American Medical Association, 
holds a 1 uniq 1e and important position in the 
advertising field; and by placing your ad- 
vertisement in this publication, you yy se- 
cure the attention of the entire A. M. and 
many outside subscribers, ‘The Your band has 
a score or more of advertisers who have been 
continuously represented in its pages for the 
past decade. ‘These advertisers, with but 
very few ex -eptions, are all in the category 
of successful firms who cater to the medicai 
profession. The circulation for the first 
eight months of 1899 was 12,637 copies 
weekly. 

IOWA. 


Mason City (la.) Practical Education (2). 

—A magazine devoted to practical methods 
of educating our youth. Reaches homes of 
well-to-do farmers and business men, teach- 
ers and students. This journal is unique in 
its line of work, paying especial attention to 
the practical and much to rural school edu- 
cation, and reaching a large list not taking 
other class journals. 

MICHIGAN, 

Detroit (Mich.) Michigan /'resbyterian (2). 
—Is the only paper of that denomination in 
Michigan, is the official organ of the Synod 
of Michigan (33,000 Presbyterians), and is 





EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


indorsed and commended by the synod and 
the Presbyterian Alliance of Detroit. It 
reaches the homes of those people as no other 
religious paper can. Its stockholders are 
scattered all over the entire State (nence in- 
terested representatives), and since June the 
subscription receipts have increased 300 per 
cent over the same period last year. The 
Michigan Presbyterian is popular. 
NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagée (1).—Over a mill- 
ion and a quarter of people have their 
homes in the Borough of Brooklyn, If you 
are a successful advertiser you will want 
your announcement to go into the homes of 
this million and a quarter of people. You 
must advertise in a medium that isa home 
circulator—not a newspaper which is thrown 
away at the office, nor one that is left in the 
cars, but a newspaper which goes home and 
is read by every member of the family. 
Such a newspaper is the Brooklyn Zag/e, 
the acknowledged home paper of the Borough 
of Brooklyn. 

New York (N. Y.) Demorest’s Magazine 
(1).—Every month for nearly forty years 
Demorest's has been read by ladies who do 
not take the same interest in any other 
magazine. ‘** Your mother’s mother read i it.’ 
Demorest's is essentially a ladies’ magazine. 
It knows its field and keeps it; its readers 
know it as a clean magazine, fit for the 
highest homes. 

New York (N. Y.) Xedlogg’s Lists (2).— 
No publications exert greater proportionate 
influence than the home newspapers of the 
towns and villages outside the large cities. 
None are so eagerly looked for, so highly 
valued, or so thoroughly read as these 
family weekly journals of Kedlogg’s Li ts. 
Hence their desirability for advertising pur- 
poses. 

New York (N. Y.) Rider and Driver (3). 
—Horse shows are now held in every promi- 
nent city in the United States and Canada. 
They are attended by at least 1,000,000 well- 
to-do people interested in horses. The Rider 
and Driver it the recognized authority on 
all matters pertaining to horse shows and 
correct equipage. It is circulated among 
thousands of subscribers through the mails 
and is on sale on all first-class news-stands 
everywhere. As an advertising medium it 
has no equal, 

OHIO. 

Mt. Vernon (O.) Mews (1).—It is better to 
convince a few people than to talk to many. 
The Republicum-News has over three times 
the circulation claimed by other papers in 
Knox County. This can be prover, and affi- 
davit is made to that effect. Its city circu- 
lation is on the top notch, and cannot be 
reached by othér papers. Two thousand 
bills will cost more than one thousand, and 
will reach twice the people that one thousand 
will. This is true in newspaper advertising. 

Springfield (O.) /arm and Fireside (1). 
—As a profitable mail-order medium for 
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the successful mail-order advertiser Farm 
and Fireside stands at the head of the list 
among the agricultural press. Of all farm 
papers the Harm and Fireside has been and 
is the recognized leader in the best farming 
communities, and reaches more well-to-do 
country women and men with inclination to 
purchase and money to buy than any other 
farm paper. There is no doubt that its cir- 
culation and its character are greater in ex- 
tent and stronger in influence than those of 
any other paper of its class pnblished any- 
where. the guaranteed circulation is 
310,000 copies each issue. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lancaster (Pa.) New Era (2).—Is 
recognized by local readers and adver- 
tisers, who Bn best oportunities for 
forming a correct judgment, as the lead- 
ing business and family newspaper in 
the richest agricultural county in the 
United States. As to proof of largest 
circulation, it is only necessary to state 
that it is the only journal in the county 
that has found it necessary to use a fast 
perfecting press printing from stereo- 
type plates. 

Libonia (Pa.) Park's Floral Magazine 
(3).—Circulation for June was as _ fol- 
lows: Number of copies mailed, as indi- 
cated by post office receipts, 354,032; 
for July, number of copies printed, as 
indicated by press counters, 363,000. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) A me: ican Friend (2). 
The American /riend is the only weekly 
publication in America by which advertisers 
can reach the large body of over 100,000 
Friends from Atlantic to Pacific and from 
Canada to Mexico. It circulates in 47 States 
and Territories. It counts among its adver- 
tisers the most successful and best-known 
users of advertising space inthe country. A 
number of advertisers have been in the 

American |riend since its first issue, thus 
proving that it renders satisfactory service. 
During the first six months of the present 
year the American Friend contracted for 
more advertising than during the entire 
twelve months of 1898. Its prestige is con- 
stantly growing, and it occupies a distinct 
place in 6,992 Friends’ houses. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) The Presbyterian 
(1).—The powerful denomination of 
which it is a leading and influential or- 
gan has spread all over the land, and 
numbers millions of prosperous and 
reading people. It is not claimed that 
they all read the Presbyterian, but a 
leading advertising agency, which has 
had extensive business relations with 
it for nearly thirty years, says: “The 
Presbyterian is read by the prosperous 
classes—steady and liberal purchasers— 
and in proportion to the circulation it 
. without a peer as an advertising me- 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Post (2).—Has the largest 
circulation, daily and Sunday, of any news- 
paper published in Pittsburg, the average 
for August being fifty-two thousand and fifty- 
five copies per day. 

Reading ( Pa. ) “Fagle (1).—All indications 
point to an aecentty prosperous season 
this Fall and Winter. It has been some 
years since the wage-earners of Reading and 
vicinity were as steadily empioyed as they 
are today. Inmany of the industries wages 
have been increased and the people will have 
more money to spend than they have had in 
some time. They will buy and buy where 
the greatest inducements are offered. If 
you care to tell them what you have to sell, 
you can do this the best and at least cost by 
using the Lage. It covers its territory 
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INK, 


thoroughly. Its average circulation for the 
first eight months of 1899 was 14,136 copies 
a day. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence (R. 1.) /elegram (3) —The 
Telegram, \ike all successful newspapers, is 
ever on the move. It has moved and in- 
creased its quarters three times in ten years. 
t has moved its circulation ahead of all 
competition. It has moved its advertising 
patronage several miles ahead of its nearest 
competitors. In fact, it has moved with the 
times and taken the advantages that natu- 
rally accrue from such enterprise. Moving 
newspaper plants is expensive business, and 
is not indulged in for pastime, but the re- 
markable growth of the 7e/egram's business 
has to-day made the question of expense a 
secondary one. Those who have scanned 
the 7elegram's mcnthly statements on circu- 
lation and advertising have not failed to real- 
ize why the Telegram is constantly outgrow- 
ing its facilities. The statement for August 
is Just as eloquent on that point as have been 
those for the previous months. The circula- 
tion figures are as follows: Sales Evening 
Teleg» am for month (August), 875,259; aver- 
age daily, 32,417. Sales Sunday /elegram 
for month (August), 141,292; average per 
Sunday, 35,323 copies. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville (Tenn.) The Cumberland 
Presbyterian (1.)—The official organ of 
and the only paper (aside from its Sun- 
day-school periodicals) owned and pub- 
lished by the denomination whose name 
it bears. An up-to-date, well-edited and 
well-printed journal, going principally 
into the Middle and Southern States. 


TEXAS. 

Dallas (Tex.) Texas Christian Advo- 
cate (1).—Is the official organ of six 
conferences of the M. E. Church— 
South—which has a membership in 
Texas and New Mexico of over 200,000. 
The State of Texas is one of the most 
fertile fields in which an advertiser 
could plant the seed of business. 

WASHINGTON, 

Aberdeen (Wash.) Herald (3).—The 
Herald is the oldest paper on Grays 
Harbor; is the official paper of Chehalis 
County, and bas a larger circulation 
than any other paper in the county. Ad- 
vertising contracts are based upon this 
claim of circulation. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) EAventng !! isconsin (1). 
~-Some were small advertisers when their 
ads first appeared in the Evening Wisconsin 
years ago; they have grown to immense 
proportions since, partly because they were 
good managers, and partly because of their 
wisdom ir the selection of newspapers of the 
Evening Wisconsin's class. Nowadavs too 
many advertisers plunge recklessly without 
due consideration of all points of merit in a 
medium, and do not get all the good out of 
their appropriations, The advertiser who 
considers the character and quality of a 
newspaper's circulation in addition to the 
actual number of copies printed, is usually 
the one who gets the most for his money. 
The /vening Wisconsin is one of the few 
papers in the United States which is consid 
ered by advertisers more for the quality of 
circulation than for quantity. It is perhaps 
the only paper in the country having that 
high standard of quality, and at the same 
time exceeds all of its contemporaries, even 
the penny papers, in circulation. It is the 
medium every wise advertiser selects, and 
without which the Milwa ukee and Wise yn 
sin field cannot be properly covered, 
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We Know What 
You Want. 


You want the best line of pop- 
ular-priced underwear you can get. 

You want underwear that 1s 
carefully made, correctly sized and 
beautifully finished. 

You want underwear that you 
can offer to your customers and 
feel assured that they will come 
back to you the next ume they 
have 2 need for underwear. 

And, in addition to all this, you 
want underwear that will pay you 
a wholesome profit. 

We make just that kind of 
underwear. 


Write us about it. 


Van Dyke Knitting Co., 


Miwaukee, Wis. 











A TRADE ANNOUNCEMENT SOMEWHAT OUT OF THE RUT. REPRODUCED IN MINIATURE FROM 


THE ‘“* DRY GOODS ECONOMIST.” 








MARRIAGE INDUCEMENTS. 

“Whatever induced you to marry me, any- 
way, if I am so distasteful to you?” he asked 
fiercely. 

“IT think it was the advertisements,” she 
said. 

“* The what ?” 

“The advertisements. The household bar- 
a you know. I thought it would be so 
ovely to go to the department stores and buy 
icepicks for g cents, real 8-cent dippers for 





only 1 cent, and all that sort of thing. Of 
course I had no use for that sort of stuff when 
single.”’"—Furniture Worker. 


_— o 
SHOULD UNDERSTAND HIS CUS- 
TOMERS. 


The advertiser should understand the habits 
of his possible customers as well as what medi- 
ums they are reading. He should know how 
they buy their goods and what are their tastes, 
—Advertising Experience, 
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TO A MAGAZINE COVER GIRL. 

I'll not gainsay your beauty, for indeed 
you're wondrous fair, 

But tell me, oh, wray you, how you 
ever fix your Bia» 

It sweeps in me billows up and down 

and ’round the page, 

It winds you and fe binds you in an 

inky, silken page. 


And, while you are about it, lovely type 
of perfect grace, 

Explain the way you manage to secure 

jour gown in place; 

It’s made of airy nothings, and it hardly 
seems to touch, 

And if you’ll send a pattern I will thank 
you very much. 


I hope you won’t be angry, but another 
thing I’d know 

A question that perplexes me as seasons 
come and go 

What do you call the flowers you invari- 
ably wear- 

Those little things like cabbages that 
nestle in your hair? 

—Brooklyn Life. 


— +o 
A cea ioe A DIFFER 


The trouble with the ornate printing 
is that the printer forgets that that 
printing is merely incidental; that it is 
subordinate to the subject of the mat- 
ter; that it is designed merely to make 
the matter readable and plain. Print 
ing, which may be very excellent and 
most remarkable as an evidence of me 
chanical skill and artistic taste, may be 
at the same time, and often is, poor 
printing from the advertiser’s stand 
point.—New England Grocer. 





Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements wider this head two linesor more, 
without dis, apiow, 58 5 cents a line. ust be 
handed in oue week i week in advance 


WANTS. 


DVERTISING scheme, $30a week easy. Plan 
25c. STAN ALLEN, Amherstburg, Ont. 


‘Ree PAPERS wanted to fit cash customers. 
E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., New Youk. 


ge UAN for a $3- a-day mailb mail business sent for 10c. & 
Fax 3 mos. free. FAX, 901 Back Bay, Boston. 


TERE meg views wanted, both ordinary 
© and French transparent. “AUTO,” 580 
Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| USTLING young N. E. pressman wishes new 
position about October !. Goldings-Proutys- 
Universals. Steady. Address“ P.,” Printers’ Ink. 


aoe ——- » ire el guaranteed). one col. $1; 
$2; \& doz. $10. Larger, 

3 square Send good photos. BUCHER 
EN RAVING CO, Sean 0. 


ERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 

searches out competent editors, reporters 
and adv’g men and recommends them to pub 
lishers. No charge to be og seqistention 
free. 21 Besse Bldg., Springfield 


\ 7 ANTED- Manager for advertising and sub- 
scription — of afternoon paper 
in town of 15,000. Only experienced and thor- 
oughly reliable man need apply. State salary 
. References. Address “SOUTH,” care 

nters’ Ink. 


yr for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
( in 12% tp og Tae yg 000 circula- 
oon other Western weekly rs same 
b ig Satalog ue on application. pebHIC 1AGO 
eee SPAPER R UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 





)RINTERS’ INK is not satisfied with the paper 
it uses, and invites samples of better paper 
fand prices. Address PRINTERS’ INK, New York. 


\ 7 ANTED,a man who has been employed — an 
advertising agency or the advertisin 
rtment of a large general advertiser, and Ets ta- 
miliar with the mode and styles of electrotype 
and stereotype plates, the makers of them and 
their cost to advertisers, etc. Address“ V.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 





eh - 

ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
| ] SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers. i0Spruce 
St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 

<o 
MAILING MACHINES. 
»AN-AMERICAN, Matchless Maiier, pat. Jul.’99. 
REV. ALEX. DICK, 43 — Ave., Buffalo. 
ee a 
SU. PPI. IES. 


yee PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., U't’'d. 13 Sprace St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


ee 
LETTER BROKERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 
4 advertising, wanted and to let. What have 
you or what kind do you wish to hire of us! THE 
MEN OF LETTERS ASS’N, 557 Greenwich St., N.Y. 














se 
NE WSP. 1PER INFORM. 1 TION. 


for latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 
RECTORY, issued September 1, 1899. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on receipt of price. GEO, P. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York 





+o 
HALF-TONES. 
RT ENG. CO., Riverdale, Md. Artistic aad 
d mercantile engravers. Send for estimates. 


YERFECT copper half-tones, 1-col., $1 ; larger, 
10¢c perin. ARC ENGR AVING 6o., Fam od 
town, Ohio. 





— 
FOR Ss ILE. 


RE BLICAN newspaper for sale in W. Va. 
Address “‘ W. J.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


MAGAZINE for sale. Mail order medium, mak- 
ing money. Neat printing plant. Cheap. 
Address P. O. Box 58, Bloomfield, Ind. 


+e 
B USINESS CHANCES. 
TS enterprising merchants- I have an idea, no 
ackneyed advertising scheme, but a brand 
new business proposition to increase your sales 
250 or more, weekly, without additional outla, 
ull details sent for $1. CHARLES HAUGHE 
SMALL, City Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
sien a 
METAL MELTING POTS, 
q°os= and more are using our metal melting 
ts. More and mure will use them. Pot 
and furnace in three sizes, Made of heavy cast 
iron. Write for booklet owing illustration, 
dimensions and prices. E,W. BLATCHFORD & 
Cv., 54-70 N. Clinton St., Chicago. Linotype, 
stereotype and electrotype metals, metal melting 
pots, etc. 





> 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


A DaNoy weekly in New York, $2,500 cash. 
a One for $2,000. 

Two dt. hy in Northern New England (two 
plants, one owner, a monopoly of the territery) ; 
requires about $4,500 cash. A great business. 

wo well located weeklies in New England, 
$2,000 each—one-half cash. 
A good daily in Tennessee,$7.500—one-half cash. 

One of the best and largest dailies in New Eng 
land, Such an opportunity is seldom offered. 

$50,000, easy terms to a reliable hewspaper man, 

"Theos ore sat chances in the West- dailies and 
weeklies. 

Several other good opportunities. Send for my 
special list. 

Cc. F. DAVID, confidential broker in Rewape- 
pers, Abington, Mass. 28 years’ experience 
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PRINTERS 
1 000 LETTER-HEADS "HEADS and 1,000 envelopes, 
64, printed_on fine paper, $4 cash. 
Samples free. 8. LEWIS, Beaver Falls, N. Y. 


YAMPBELI PRESS—If you are looking for a 
bar ain in a cylinder press here it is : Camp- 
bell Oscillating Job and Book Press No. 2, print- 
ing yen 33 x 49, two or four rollers, speed 1,500 
to 2,000 per hour A good opportunity to procure 
a fine press at a very low price. Price and com- 
slete description on app! ication. Address H. A. 
ROGERS, Cauaiz, Vhio. 
+o 
BOOKS. 
A 4 HOT TOMOLLIE! 


SmiTH—Have you — it, old sport? 

Jones—W hat ’tis is 

Smith—Why, “ SHoTs, ” the great sensational 
book of the season. It's the richest, rarest and 
raciest thing that ever came over the pike. 
‘ nee Where can I get a copy of this wonde T- 
‘u 


Smith—Send 12 cents in stamps to the MONITOR 
COMPANY, P.O. Drawer 167, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and they will send you a copy by return mail. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
N° calendars. CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
4 CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 
| igh foe .Y new line for 19% now ready. Or 

4 ders for fall delivery should be pieced at 
once. THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO, Newark, 
N. J. Branches in all large cities. 





|° OR the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader az well as advertiser, ¢ lines = be in- 
serted uncer this head once for one dollar. 


M ECHANICAL calculating pencil. Ad novelty 

that sticks to business. Rich possibilities for 
mail order. 1,000 lots with name, 5c, Samples post- 
paid, 10c. PE RRY, 189 La Salle St., Chicago. 


PV ANTED— Advertising novelties and special- 

ties ; manufacturers and importers reach 
the trade direct through me. Correspondence 
invited. CHAS. B. ATWATER, Springfield, Mass. 











~~ 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


G ENERAL INFORMATION, Baiaeiee, N.Y. 
Se. line. Close 24th. Sample f ‘or stamp. 


4() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. KNTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass.’ Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


AS RTISERS' GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 
line. Cire’n 4,000, C lose 4th. Sa:mple free. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
d the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


ys ROCHESTER COURIER ee tre weekly, 
printing 1,700 papers each w a bus 

manufacturing town of 9,000, Goulet R PUB 

LISHING CO., Rochester, New Hampshire 


ROUT seven eighths of “the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one- 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it od = 
right pagers, yo 3 2 egg will pay 
spondence solic ddress THE GEO. ™. 
Ke a LL ADV EITISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
ew 


S SUNSHINE HERALD. 

A monthly household magazine for the whole 
family. A live, up-to-date paper. Interesting, 
neat. Each sree mailed 25th month preceding 
date of paper. No back numbers. Price is right. 
25c. per year. Single copies 5c. ys to have 
a good friend. Fake advertisements not taken. 
Advertise nent rates 35c. per inch ; 10 inches to 
column ;3 2clumns to . Nodiscount allowed 
for space or time. Cas ways in advance. 
bm contracts 50 per cent discount. Cash in 

advance. Forms close ist mo. preceding date issue. 
sU NSHINE HERALD, 292 Graham 8t., Brooklyn. 

















>- 
ADVERTISEMENT ENT CON STRUCTORS. 
Mos & HELM, 111 Nassat Nassau St., N. Y. 


) HITE. C. V. WHITE x 
\ Te HITE, Burke Bidg., Seattle, 


PATENT medicine pullers. ARTHUR E. 
SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


GF YDER & JOHNSON, Adv. Writers and Aste. 
. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Write. 


10 ADS 50c. Printed. Any retail line. Get 
them. TAYLOR Z. RICHEY, Canneiton, Ind. 


)ROFITABLE ad matter written. Write CHAS. 
A. WOUOLFOLK, 446 W.Main st.,Louisville,Ky . 


'g° HE only writer of exclusively medical and 
a ‘advertising. Advice or a free. 
ULYSSES . MANNING, South Bend, In 


43 h but ¢ The best plain 
pi lish ad ATW in the market. MISS 
Ww OObL a, Wall St, N.Y. 1 Y. Tel. 3001 Cortlandt 


)ARKS’ ADS—the best mo: money can buy. Busi- 

ness bringing ads, booklets written, illus- 

trated, ree Advertising sag | in _maga- 
zines. PARKS, 432 Park Row Bidg., New York. 


I WANT thirty cents and a copy of your ad (10 

inches or less); if I can’t improve it 3 
cent you get your three dimes back. FRANK 
HOCRINGC HAPLIN, 248 Abbott St., Detrcit,Mich. 


p= STICAL publicity—a good thing when pre- 
pared by one who knows how. It can be 
made catchy distinetive, convincing. Your ad 
“stands out. Samples and suggestions free. 
DAN BRU MMITT. Madison, N. J. 
I OOKLETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, CiRCULARS. 
lamina ‘position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of eve ry description than any other man 
in the business. | make the fashion in typo- 
graphical display. I have charge of the me- 
ch hical departme: nt of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
paper in the world is so much copied. My facil- 
ities are = ed for turning out the com- 
plete job. =o wish to improve the tone and 
appearance of your advertising matter it will 
y you to consult me. WM. > )N, Man- 
ager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce st., N Yew York. 
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tisements in PRINTERS’ 
INK, costing twenty-five 
| cents a line of six words, 

are probably as eagerly 
| scanned as any other part 

of the paper. Advertisers 
desiring to come into 
communication with ad- 
writers, artists, engravers 
and others, find that 
through the use of these 
small announcements they 
readily accomplish their 
purpose. More business 
has probably been trans- 
acted through the medi- 
um of these advertise- 9 
ments than it would be 
easy to believe. 


) THE classified advere 


Address 
Printers’ Ink, 


ro Spruce St., New York, 
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ervice 


In Street Car Advertising as in every business 
there’s a first. Many claim this position, only one 
can occupy it. 

Here are a few incontrovertible facts: 

Legitimate Street Car Advertising was founded 
by the late Wm. F. Carleton, nearly 25 years ago. 
His system, with some improvements, is still to-day 
the best and in its completeness is only used by our 
concern. 

We control to-day the greatest list of America’s 
leading cities; look at list on opposite page. 

We give our advertisers service that none ap- 
proach because they don’t run their plants on the same 
lines as ours. 

We have 13 branch offices (several connected by 
long distance telephone), our own employees—men, 
not boys, with uniform caps and badges, to insert 
cards, inspectors to see that the work is properly done, 
and that our cards are always the cleanest, neatest and 
best appearing of any in the world. 

We don’t employ car washers or house men at 
cheap salaries to save money, because they lack exper- 
ience in arranging the cards and necessarily have to do 
the work when they get a chance. 

Our resident managers are men of experience, 
intelligence and ability that comes of long service in 
our employ; a friendly rivalry as to whose cars look 
best and the promptest insertions and reports of the 
same goes far to maintain our supremacy above all 
others. 


Geo. Kissam & Go., 


MAIN FLOOR POSTAL 
13 Branch Offices. 
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We are in the Street Car and Elevated Rail- 
way Advertising Business exclusively 
and give our entire time and attention 
to maintain our supremacy. 


Cars controlled by direct lease are as follows: 


Cars. Cars. 
New York City, 19 Trenton, , : 40 = 
Brooklyn ‘‘L,” = 322_— Elizabeth, ; 8 2 
Brooklyn Surface, 75 New Brunswick, . 20 
Albany, . . 0 Pittsburg and Allegheny, 165 2 
Schenectady, . 7 Erie, ‘ : 31 
Utica, . - 30 Chicago (N. & W. side), 1,375 
Rochester, . 125 Aurora, ; 12 = 
Buffalo, ‘ Elgin, . : . 15 
Niagara Falls, | | Springfield, . 2 & 
Lockport, . | as Cincinnati, . 700 a 
Tonawanda, Columbus, . ‘ 100 a2 
Amsterdam, . 6 Hamilton, P , 14 
Newburgh, - 10 Minneapolis, . 200 = 
Jamestown, - 23 St. Paul, ; ; 150 
Johnstown, j Stillwater, ; : 25 
Gloversville, { ‘| Duluth, : ue x 
Herkimer, Milwaukee, ’ 200 =. 
Mohawk, 6 Madison, 10 x 
Ilion, Denver, 250 
Newark, . . 40 Hamilton, Canada, 30 = 


253 Broadway, New York. 


TELEGRAPH BUILDING, 
Long Distance Telephone Connection. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

(= Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription aot five gy vi aed in advance 
Six dollarsa bundred. No back numbers 

#2 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
appention. obtain special con dential terms. 
ny person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every peer is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 0 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a page. special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 

New York Orrices : No. 10 Spruce Street. 


Lonpon AGENT, F, W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, B. t. 
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ONE. advertising lie will a 
the effect of fifty truths. 





As a rule, black ink on white 
paper makes the most attractive 
contrast. 





Goerz TriEpER GLAss ad (see p. 
83, Scribner) is a good example 
of utilizing popular interest in a 
coming event to attract attention 
to one’s own wares. 





Tue postal card, sent through 
the mails with an advertisement 
on its back, possesses the ad- 
vantage of cheapness and ease of 
handling and upon its arrival is 
apt to get a hasty glance—which 
is all it is entitled to. 


Tue Petaluma (Cal.) Argus 
publishes the following editorial: 

The two old fossils who run _ this 
paper have been in the business for 
half a century. The health of one has 
failed and the other is losing his eye- 
sight. A couple of vigorous young 
men could buy the concern for one- 
third of its actual value and make 
some money out of it. But little cash 
required. 


Rano, McNairy & Co., the 
Chicago publishers, put in their 
books a book-mark with the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

About this volume you have bought; 
When read, pray place it on your shelf, 
And lend it not; your neighbor ought, 
Like you, to buy it for himself. 

end him whatever else vou choose 
Your cash, to buy the book unread, 
Your gloves, hat, trousers, toothbrush, 

shoes— 
But not the Author’s brain and bread. 
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THE reduction in the price of 
Harper’s Magazine to twenty-five 
cents a number has been the sub- 
ject of learned comment in not 
a few journals devoted to adver- 
tisers and newspaper men. There 
is, however, nothing mysterious 
about it. The Harpers have come 
to recognize that smaller prices 
and a larger volume of business 
is the order of the age. Their 
magazine is far too excellent a 
publication to have its circulation 
limited and handicapped by a price 
that the ordinary public is not 
willing to pay. So they have 
brought the amount necessary to 
obtain it nearer to the people’s 
pecuniary capacity, and will prob- 
ably find its circulation increasing. 
Perhaps it may increase to such 
an extent that eventually adver- 
tisers may be furnished with a 
statement of circulation, and not 
be left in the dark, as at present, 
in regard to the number of copies 
disposed of each month. If such 
figures were furnished to-day, it 
would probably be discovered that 
the circulation of the magazine is 
far less than is generally supposed. 


Horr, the New York con- 
fectioner, closes every Tuesday 
throughout the year. Asked 
relative to this, he  contend- 
ed it was- merely a_prac- 
tical business proposition. ‘‘In Not- 
tingham, England,” said he “the 
bakers, confectioners and grocers 
select Thursday, their dullest day, 
and do no business on it. I have 
chosen Tuesday, my dullest day, 
and neither here in the store nor 
at my factory do we ever work 
on that day. To offset this, how- 
ever, we keep open all day on Sat- 
urday throughout the entire year 
(Saturdays, even in summer, are 
my best days), and I grant none 
of my employees the two weeks 
summer vacations which I used to 
allow. I find that my present plan 
is a distinct gain, and I wish that 
one entire day during the week 
were universally made into a holi- 
day. I think the community 
would be the gainer. My experi- 
ence confirms me too in the con- 
viction that fully as much is pro- 
duced in five whole days’ work 
as under the present conditions 
of five and a fraction.” 
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Tue Osterman ad in Scribner's 
for October is worth looking at. 


THE advertisement that talks 
too much is apt to bore as readily 
as the man who has the same 
fault. 





A New York confectioner who 
several years ago sold his candies 
at one dollar and twenty cents a 
pound, afterward reduced that 
price to fifty cents. In response 
to an inquiry he said a the 
candy now sold at half a dollar 
was identically the same in aie 
and quantity as that previously 
sold at a dollar and twenty cents, 
and that more money was made in 
selling it at the lower price than 
at the other, the volume of busi- 
ness being so greatly increased. 
This fact illustrates what Print- 
ERS’ INK has frequently made 
plain: that the most money is to 
be made in business transactions 
where the margin of profit is small 
and the volume of trade large. 


One of the Little Schoolmaster’s 
correspondents writes that when 
Mr. M. F. Hanson, for ten years 
advertising manager of the Phila- 
delphia Record, recently left that 
newspaper to become _ business 
manager of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
North American the employees of 
the Record banked his new desk 
with flowers and a silver inkstand. 
The correspondent lauds Mr. Han- 
son’s modesty and ability, and 
ascribes to him much of the suc- 
cess of the Record in securing 
its excellent advertising patronage. 
He feels that with Hanson at the 
helm, the North American will 
soon shorten the distance between 
itself and its more _ prosperous 
competitors. He says Mr. Hanson 
is but thirty-two years of age, 
and consequently brings to the en- 
terprises with which he connects 
himself the vim and vigor of 
youth. Among other things the 
correspondent remarks that the 
North American has _ recently 
been gaining fast, because of its 
constant war on the corrupt poli- 
tics of the Keystone State. He 
closes with some lines of admira- 
tion for the advertising patronage 
of the Philadelphia Record, which 
he remarks is the envy of pub- 
lishers. 
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Profitable Advertising  pub- 
lishes and waxes enthusiastic over 
the following definition by Mr. 
Bert M. Moses 


Let me tell you briefly my idea of a 
good “ad.” First of all it must convey 
a definite message. It must be so 
plain that a little child can under- 
stand it. It must have an honest ring 
to it. It must sound true and reason- 
able. It must be worded in a manner 
that interests. If all these things can 
be combined, a desire for the article 
advertised will be created, and a sale 


will result. If the buyer finds the ar- 
ticle approximately as good as the ad- 
vertisement says it is, a second,a third, 
an indefinite number of purchases will 
result. What you say comes first of 
all; how to display the words and make 
them attractive comes next. A _ famil- 
iar quotation is good sometimes. A 
homely expression is good another 
time. There are times when ten words 
are abundant, and other times when a 
thousand words are too few. The ob- 
ject should be to convey a message 
that people ought to xnow, and when 
that message is completed it should 
stop right there. Knowing when to 
stop is really as much of an art as 
knowing how to_ begin. 

A Lonpon correspondent of 
PrinTERS’ INK says that Ameri- 
cans who desire to introduce goods 
into the British Isles do not at- 
tain as much success as they might 
because they evince an unwilling- 
ness to adapt their methods to 
local peculiarities and character- 
istics. For this reason, says he, 
the Germans, with considerably 
more English prejudice to com- 
bat, but with a greater under- 
standing of what is required, are 
succeeding much _ better than 
Dewey’s countrymen. Another 
drawback which he mentions, is 
the belief in “the States’ that 
there is no method of determining 
the standing of merchants, when 
as a matter of fact, there are 
three commercial agencies, each 
of which will furnish reports in 
Bradstreet style for an annual sub- 
scription of about ten dollars and 
twenty-five cents for each report. 
There is also in process of forma- 
tion (so says our correspondent) 
a firm whose object will be to fur- 
nish to American manufacturers 
reports on the condition and pros- 
pects of trade here in their re- 
spective lines, such reports to cost 
one dollar and five dollars, the 
latter amount securing consider- 
able detailed information. All of 
which is given here for what it 
may be worth. 
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UNEEDA Biscuit is being adver- 
tised just now more by its imi- 
tators than by its originators. 


CATCH PHRASES. 


Woonsocket, R. I., Sept. 25, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I write to ask you if there is pub- 
lished anywhere a book which gives 
headings for advertisers. That is, a 
book giving in alphabetical order, sen- 
tences and phrases, for instance, like 
“A word to the wise is sufficient.” I 


1899. 


mean a book on which advertisement 
writers could draw for texts, as it 
were. Any information on this head 


will be appreciated. J. Earte Brown. 

“Helps Over Rough Places,” 
published at one dollar a copy by 
. J. Salt, advertising manager 
of F. & R. Lazarus & Co., Co- 


lumbus, Ohio, is a book devoted 
entirely to catch phrases, etc., for 
advertisers. If, however, you 


want a book of popular quotations 
from literature, examine the 
Hoyt-Ward Cyclopedia of Quota- 
tions, published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York.—[Eb. r. t. 


GETT ING A A NAME. 


McALESTER, TER., 
1899. 


SoutTu "In. 
4 Sept. 22, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: | 
We are looking for a suitable name 
for one of our lines of men’s shoes; 
could you kindly suggest one to us? 
Thanking you in advance for the 
favor, we are, Truly yours, 
3EN Woetr & Co. 
The best way to get a name for 
an article is to insert an advertise- 
ment in the classified columns of 
Printers’ INK, offering a prize 
for the best name submitted. In 
this way you are apt to secure 
several hundred names from which 
to select, while paying only for 
the one that you use.—[Epb. P. I. 


— tee 
“CONDENSING.” 
WITH A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION. 


By Clifton S. Wady. 


There is an eternal law of evolu- 
tion going on everywhere, year 
after year and age after age. 

This law operates to eliminate 
the unessential in things. 

It takes away the tares from the 
wheat; it removes the brambles 
and leaves the vine; it everywhere 
eliminates the superfluous and 
leaves the “solid.” 

It “condenses.” 

When we recognize this law as 
applicable to all things constructed 
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of Nature or of man, we are ready 
to apply the principle in the prep- 
aration of ad matter, and will cut 
and prune vigorously, and mostly 
with decided benefit in the result. 

To come at once to a practical 


example, take this ad of ready- 
made clothing which I have just 
written 

19 July 

“‘Sweat-shops.” 

You know about them, perhaps? 

Heavy-eyed consumptives work- 
ing hopelessly on ready-made 
clothing—holding it in their death- 
tinctured touch far into the small 
hours of the morning. 

Work cheap? 

Yes; but you don’t get the profit 
—others get it. 

You get the diseases! 

We don’t believe in sweat-shops. 
We conduct our own work-shop 
on the floors above our airy sales- 
room. 

Look this up. 

A C Yates 


Chestnut and Thirteenth. 


& Co 





To briefly analyze this ad: 

It contains but three essential 
statements. These: 

1. We don’t believe in sweat-shops. 

2. The money saved there doesn’t get into 
your pocket. 

3. The risk of disease is great. 


Now, in seeking to condense the 
ad as first written, this helps us 
immensely. We have now but to 
embody those three statements in 


an ad which shall read “right” 
and say just that. 
Such an “improved” ad_fol- 
lows: 
19 July 


No sweat-shop clothes for us! 
What say you? You get the dis- 
eases; not the money. 

A C Yates & Co 
Chestnut and Thirteenth. 

This last ad was written by a 
man having the reputation of be- 
ing among the very best adwriters 
in the world. 

In order to logically develop my 
argument I have worked _ back- 
ward! i. e., I clipped the small ad 
from a daily paper and wrote the 
longer one myself, with a view to 
demonstrating that the shorter one 
was written consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by a process of mental 
elimination. 
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THE SOUTHERN SUGAR 
BOWL. 


In Printers’ INK of March 8th 
the announcement was made that 
Printers’ INK _ would _ shortly 
award a solid silver sugar bowl 
to the newspaper published south 
of a line drawn from San Fran- 
cisco to St. Louis, thence to Cin- 
cinnati, thence to Philadelphia 
and thence to the Atlantic Ocean 
that gives an advertiser best serv- 
ice in proportion to the price de- 
manded of him. The territory 
specified includes the cities of 
Washington, Baltimore, Louis- 
ville, Richmond, Atlanta, Nash- 
ville, New Orleans, Dallas, Hous- 
ton and Los Angeles and others 
of considerable commercial im- 
portance. 

An object of the competition, 
aside from the award of the tro- 
phy to the right paper, was to se- 
cure from the newspapers deem- 
ing themselves eligible a_ state- 
ment of the facts upon which 
they based their claim. Such 
communications are of interest 
to advertisers. Every competi- 
tion of this character which the 
Little Schoolmaster has instituted 
has brought to light interesting 
facts concerning extremely low 
rates, or perhaps, extremely high, 
the real significance of which had 
not been previously discerned. 
The pitting of rate against rate, 
circulation against circulation, 


quality against quality, has its 
uses. Occasionally a newspaper, 
which, standing alone, has ap- 
peared very big, suddenly seems 
to diminish in size and importance 
when compared with others which 
have grown in the interval since 
the advertiser had mentally placed 
it in relation to its competitors. 
Every now and then some new 
paper comes forward in the race 
in a manner to compel a readjust- 
ment of views. 

The value of a newspaper to 
an advertiser is relative. It de- 
pends upon the people he wishes 
to reach, the article he has to sell 
and the skill with which he pre- 
pares the announcement that is to 
influence custom. Taking it for 
granted, however, that an appro- 
priate medium has been selected, 
that through it is offered a com- 
modity which should interest the 
public to which the medium goes, 
and that the announcement is one 
calculated to interest the public 
sought, the first consideration 
that will be considered in attempt- 
ing to determine the comparative 
value of the medium will be the 
price it charges for its space. 

Important as the price for space 
is, however, it is not the only fac- 
tor. The paper with the lowest 
rate may be so destitute of char- 
acter, and reach so poor and unde- 
sirable a class, that its worth to 
the advertiser is not as great as 
another newspaper whose rate is 
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nominally twice as high. To de- 
termine how the rates of various 
publications stand in relation to 
one another, one naturally pro- 
ceeds to ascertain the rate per line 
charged for each thousand of cir- 
culation. In the table here repro- 
duced may be seen the names of 
the publications deemed eligible, 
their circulations and the rate per 
line per thousand circulation. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Times..... 26,131 | .oorr 
Norfolk tg ay ge om Pilot. . 8,060 0012 


Washington (D. C.) Times .... 49,233 | .0013 
Baltimore (Md.) Mor’g sen 33,499 0014 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. . 9,310 .0014 
Houston (Tex.) i = 16,394  .0014 
New Orleans (La.) Item....... 18,336 0014 
Washington (D. C.) Star...... 33,149 0015 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal ......... 30,665  .0016 
Baltimore (Md.) News......... 31,886 0016 
Louisville (Ky.) Times........ 33,400 .0019 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner ..... 14,930 .0020 
New Orleans (La.) States.... . 17,012 0021 
Richmond (Va.) Dispatch..... 10,025  .0023 
Meinphis (Tena.) Com, Appeal 20,508 .0024 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution..... 23,216 .0029 
Baltimore (Md.) American..... 12,500* .0046 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-J’ n’l.. 12,500* .0078 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun.......... 20,000* 0100 
Dallas (Tex.) News........... 4,000* 0127 
Galveston (Tex.) News........ 2,250" .0222 





*Estimated by the American Newspaper 
Directory. 

As a preliminary basis of com- 
parison the rate of the Wasnhing- 
ton Star was selected, and when- 
ever a newspaper had a higher 
rate than the Star and did not 
claim a higher quality of circula- 
tion to offset the difference, its 
elimination was discussed. Very 
little disposition is shown by news- 
paper men to claim a higher qual- 
ity than they would accord to the 
Washington Star. To do so 
would involve a degree of cour- 
age and recklessness apparently 
not very widespread among jour- 
nalists. The Baltimore News 
claimed, however, that the Star’s 
rate did not include changes while 
its own did, and that therefore its 
rate was lower than the Star’s, a 
contention that was allowed for 
the time being. To the test of 
comparing their charges to the 
Star’s all the competitors suc- 
cumbed, as can be seen from the 
table above, except the following: 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Times. 

Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot. 

Washington (D. C.) Times. 

Baltimore (Md.) Herald. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. 

Houston (Tex.) Post. 

New Orleans (La.) Item. 

Baltimore (Md.) News. 


When in addition quality and 


local conditions were taken into 
consideration, the necessity for 
further elimination was _ readily 
seen. Thus, the /tem of New Or- 
leans could hardly be deemed to 
occupy a representative position 
in a city that possesses also the 
Picayune and the Times-Demo- 
crat; the Chattanooga Times was 
not published in a territory that 
was deemed so specially populous 
and desirable as would be neces- 
sary in a winner of the Southern 
Sugar Bowl; the quality of the 
Washington Star was believed to 
more than offset the difference 
in rate between it and _ the 
Times in the same city. In the 
case of the Baltimore Herald 
the same comparison and result 
were believed to apply. This left 
as competitors: 

Washington (D. C.) Star. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Times. 

Houston Tex.) Post. 

3altimore (Md.) News. 

Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot 

So far as the character of circu- 
lation is concerned the five papers 
named may be considered about 
on a level. They are all issued in 
thriving communities and the best 
people and the worst as well per- 
haps all read them. As to the 
“quality” of the Los Angeles 
Times and of the Washington 
Star as newspapers, it is known 
and acknowledged everywhere. 
The Houston Post may not be 
on quite so high a_ level, but 
whether it is or not it will be so 
considered for present purposes. 
The Virginian-Pilot may also be 
considered for the present as be- 
ing equal in quality to its compet- 
es so may the Baltimore 
Nex 

All ‘that remains then is to com- 
pare the rates. Of these those of 
the Los Angeles Times are the 
lowest. In 1808 the net circula- 
tion of this paper was 26,131, and 
the lowest rate is forty cents per 
inch, making a line cost per thou- 
sand of circulation .oo1o plus or 
approximately .oo11. The rate 
of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, as 
claimed by itself in PrinrTeErs’ 
Ink of June 14th, is .oo12. As its 
field and quality is not better if 
so good as that of the Los Angeles 
Times, the Virginian-Pilot must 
be eliminated. The Houston 
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Post, with a quality of circulation 
certainly not higher than that of 
the Los Angeles Times, also asks 
a higher rate for space. The 
Houston Post must, therefore, be 
dropped from the list. The Bal- 
timore News, with a field probably 
not superior to the Los Angeles 
Times, charges over fifty per cent 
more for space. The Baltimore 
News must, therefore, be dropped 
out. All that remains now are 
the Los Angeles Times and the 
Washington Star. Of the qual- 
ity of the latter there is no ques- 
tion. If the Los Angeles Times 
stands on as high a level it cer- 
tainly occupies a proud position. 
But in the matter of rates there is 
considerable difference between 
the two, and that difference fa- 
vors the Los Angeles Times. The 
Star claims its lowest rate to be 
.oo15perlineper thousand circula- 
tion. This rate does not, however, 
include changes or cuts, which ev- 
ery intelligent advertiser makes 
and uses. The charge for changes 
and cuts is really an anachronism 
with which the Star should dis- 
pense. When the’ charge for 
changes is added, the Star’s low- 
est rate is six and one-half cents 
per line, or over .002 per line per 
thousand of circulation, approxi- 
mately twice as high as that of 
its California rival. The only 
question that arises in this connec- 
tion then is, is the Star’s quality, 
its influence with its readers, so 
much greater than that of the Los 
Angeles Times as to make its rate 
really as favorable a proposition 
for the advertiser as the Times? 
To this question the Little School- 
master feels bound to reply that 
he deems the quality of both, so 
far as they have a bearing upon 
value to an advertiser, to be actu- 
ally equal. As indicating the dif- 
ference which the Star’s extra 
charges for changes and_ cuts 
make in a yearly contract it may 
be noted that an ordinary six inch 
double column advertisement, 
half reading and half cut, with 
daily change, would cost in the 
Washington Star for 312 days 
$5,372.64, while in the Los Ange- 
les Times the charge would be 
$1,872 

The conclusion that these facts 
lead to is that the Los Angeles 
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Times is entitled to the Southern 
Sugar Bowl. To that newspaper 
Printers’ INK awards the proud 
position of being the one news- 
paper that gives an advertiser best 
service for his money, in propor- 
tion to the price charged, in all 
that portion of the United States 
situated below a line drawn 
through the map from San Fran- 
cisco through St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati and Philadelphia to the At- 
lantic Ocean. To secure this tro- 
phy is indeed an honor. To have 
been considered a likely competi- 
tor for it, is a notable distinction. 
Those who have over-estimated 
their comparative merits may con- 
sole themselves by the thought 
that through this competition 
many of their virtues have been 
heralded to an _ attentive pubdlic, 
through a medium which that 
public reads with ever increasing 
interest. 

The Southern Sugar Bowl Con- 
test is closed. 

—. > “ 
ONE MAN’S VIEWS. 

Newspaper advertising is the most ex- 
pensive form of publicity, and enjoys 
the admitted advantage of bringing 
quickest results. All leading general ad- 
vertisers unite in saying, however, that 
as a rule newspaper rates are too high, 
and tnot it requires judgment born of 
long experience to make that class of 
advertising pay. _ a 

In the large cities poses advertising 
is becoming more popular with all classes 
of advertisers in the United States, on 
account of its cheapness compared with 
newspaper rates. 

And it may be said also that the best 

wecklies and monthlies are becoming 
more popular here, as they have become 
in England. It is safe to predict that 
within thirty or forty years the great 
daily newspapers in the United States 
will resemble the large London dailies 
more and more, and become classified 
daily directories. 
_ In the meantime, methods of advertis- 
ing outside of the newspaper field will 
become more popular in,this country, as 
they have become in Europe. This con- 
dition will cause advertisers to curtail 
space in the newspapers, and use it un- 
der classified headings. —The Advisor. 


THE "REASON. 
“T’d like to find some business that 
isn’t over-crowded.” 
“Tf you do you'll probably find that 
there isn’t anything in the business 
to attract a crowd.”—Puck. 











“WELL, did you have a good trip?” 

vd Merely sold a lot of goods to men 
that wanted thom. 

““What on earth do you consider a good 
trip?” 

si Selling a lot of goods to men. who don’t 
want them.”—Chicago Record. 
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HOW CLOTHING ON CREDIT 
IS ADVERTISED. 


MR. CAREY, OF CAREY & SIDES, GIVES 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE FIRM’S 
ADVERTISING—THE CLASS OF CUS- 
TOMERS ATTRACTED—THE ME- 
DIUMS USED—A BIG BUSINESS 
BUILT UP—‘L”’ ROAD AND POST- 
ER ADVERTISING—ADVERTISING IN 
BRIGHT AND DULL SEASONS. 

If almost any inhabitant of 
Greater New York should think 
of buying clothing on credit the 
first name that would occur to 
him in that connection would be 
that of Carey & Sides, of Fourth 
avenue and Ninth street. Because 
he would remember that he had 
seen that name advertised in con- 
nection with clothing on credit, in 
the newspapers, the street and 
“L” road cars and on posters 
and fences for the past fifteen 
years. As this firm is by far the 
most liberal advertiser of any in its 
line, a reporter from PRINTERS’ 
INK recently sought out Mr. 
Carey, and asked him some ques- 
tions about his business announce- 
ments. 

“We have been about fifteen 
years before the New York pub- 
lic,” said Mr. Carey, “ and during 
that time we have managed to 
build up a nice business, the most 
of which is permanent. We start- 
ed out with the idea that we would 
have to advertise to get business, 
and we have continued to advertise 
in order to keep it. We adver- 
tise all the year round, in a sense, 
but only lightly during four 
months of the year.” 

“ Which months?” 

“January and February of the 
winter season, and July and Aug- 
ust of the summer season. These 
are dull months in our business 
anyhow. The first two are right 
after the Christmas holidays, and 
the last two are the regular vaca- 
tion months here in New York. 
Still, we merely reduce our adver- 
tising during those periods, we do 
not stop it. In the other eight 
months of the year we advertise 
pretty strong.” 

“What papers have you used, 
Mr. Carey?” 

“Most of the city papers and 
occasionally one in Brooklyn or 
some of the suburban papers. 





Our spaces run from eighty to two 
hundred lines.” 

“Which do you think are the 
best mediums for your purpose?’ 

‘Really I could not tell you. 
You see we have to reach the mid- 
dle classes. The very rich have no 
use for us, and we have no use fot 
the very poor. What we want is 
the well-to-do working classes. 
They are the best payers, and they 
also have an ambition to dress 
well. They find us of great serv- 
ice to them, and they not only pa- 
tronize us themselves but tell their 


AMERICA’S LARGEST Ska’ tatcons. 


CARLY & SIDES 


56-58 4th Ave., 


CORNER NINTH ST, 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 


CLOTHING 
GREDIT. 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 


IT’S BASY to dress we!l, even though your cash 
is limited for the time being. The easy means to 
obtain what ‘you- want is best explained in our 
matchless CREDIT system, which is yours to use 
See a@ cent’s extra charge. 


Our ‘“‘NO EXTRA-GHARGE” OREDIT sys- : 

: tem differs from. all otiers in that it performs : 
3 all that its name implies. Why hesitate to > 
: use it, when you cam get exactly the same < 
; values here on which are offered : 
: elsewhere for CASH? 3 





WEEKLY AND MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Ready-Made Suits and Overcoats, $10, $12 and 
315. TO ORDDR, 416, $20 end $25. Boys’ Suits, 
$3 to $13. -Meo’ 8 Hats. Tuxedo and Full Dress 
Suite, silk lined, to order, $30, $35, $40. 

Write for terms and particulars, 

‘pen Sat irdays until 16.20; Mondays. 9. 
friends about us. I know that 
many a single sale has brought us 
two or three extra customers. 

‘Have you any means of trac- 
ing results?” 

“No, we have never tried to do 
so, but we feel fairly confident 
that if our ad goes into such 
papers as the Sun, Times, Daily 
News, World and Journal, that 
it must be seen and read. More- 
over, after a special ad has gone 
into all the papers we invariably 
find that the next few days are 
particularly busy ones in the store. 
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In short, we know that the adver- 
tising is paying or otherwise we 
should not continue.” 

‘If it is a fair question what is 


your annual advertising appro- 
priation, Mr. Carey? 
‘Well, it varies. The most we 


have ever spent for newspaper ad- 
vertising is $21,000. That is a 
pretty good allowance for a small 
firm in one city. 

* What other forms of advertis- 
ing have you tried? 

‘We have been a long time in 
the ‘L’ road cars, both here and 
in Brooklyn, and also in some of 
the surface cars. I think that it is 
good advertising for our line, as 
a man can sit and read the card 
before him, and he becomes grad- 


ually impressed by it. Although 
we never ask the question of 
our new customers, we are oft- 


en told by them where they saw 
the advertisement, and quite a 
number have mentioned the cards 
in the street cars.” 

“Do you use any of the foreign 
papers—those printed in foreign 
languages?” 

“Yes, we always use the New 
Yorker Herold to reach the Ger- 
man element, and we think it pays 
us. Somehow, even an English- 
speaking German seems to be 
more impressed by an ad that he 
reads in his native tongue.” 

“Have you done anything in 
the way of distributing booklets or 
circulars to the public?” 
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“Prior to the law coming into 
effect prohibiting the insertion of 
advertising matter in the mail 
boxes of houses and flats, we often 
used to organize a regular house 
to house distribution of our litera- 
ture through the various boroughs 
in the city. But the police inter- 
vened when the law was passed 
and so we stopped it.” 

‘In your newspaper 
do you use cuts?” 

“Yes, when we have anything 
new to show. I believe a cut makes 
a greater impression on a person 
than a page of dry matter. More- 
over it gives a man an idea at once 
of what a garment looks like. 
This idea we carrv out still further 
in our posters. You may notice 
men stand and look closely at the 
posters. They are being drawn to 
do so by the pictures of the swell 
coat or overcoat or nobby pants.” 

x va you a reader of Print- 
ERS’ . Mr. Carey?” 

i on yes, and some of its ‘ ba- 
bies’ also. I get quite a lot of 
valuable information from its 
pages too, and think it a very in- 
teresting little publication.” 

Joun S. Grey. 


A DIFFER 


advertising 


A DISTINC TION W jal 
ENCI 


It’s well to give your rival your at- 
tention but give him no advertising. 
Boyce’s Hustler. 


ss - 

SomE one in your line will advertise to your 
consumers. In self-defense you must adver- 
tise to keep if not to increase your trade.— 

Advertising Experience. 





6th Ave.. 20th to 21st St. 


pve omy Goods and House Furnishings 


See tekst in 





“ 


THE NEW YORK “‘STAATS-ZEITUNG ” 


IS ISSUING 


A SERIES OF STREET CAR CARDS, ON 


EACH OF WHICH IS REPRODUCED THE NAME OF A PROMINENT DEPARTMENT STORE IN THE 


STYLE OF TYPE IT USUALLY 
‘ STAATS-ZEITUNG.,’”’ 
TISING BOTH 


USES, 
THEY MAY BE 
THE STORZ MENTIONED AND 





FOLLOWED BY THE WORDS, 
CONSIDERED DOUBLE ACTION ANNOUNCEMENTS, ADVER- 
THE PAPER, 


“ 


SEE ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
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IN READING, PA. 
Reapinc, Pa., Sept. 21, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

What do you think of the inclosed 
LADIES, — THIS, —— IS 
MONEY IN IT 

There is butter as sweet as clover 
And yellow and pure as gold, 
The finest and sweetest butter 
That ever was bought or sold; 
And Eggs just fresh from the country, 
Before they are fairly cold— 
At Miller’s. 

There is Ham just as sweet as sugar, 
Real rosy and tempting each way; 
And Bacon and Dried Beef and Bo- 

lognas, 
The finest in Reading, they say; 
Just any Smoked Meats of the choicest 
You find in the market to-day— 
At Miller’s. 
There is Poultry real fat and real ten- 
der, 
Alive or Dressed, just as you please; 
Turkeys and Chickens and Guineas, 
In season fine Ducks and Geese; 
And Lard that is pure as butter, 
And just the most excellent Cheese. 
At Miller’s. 
Now when you want Produce hereafter, 
Produce of the best every kind, 
And are not quite sure where to go to, 
The very best produce to find. 
Where you get honest weight and 
good measure, 
Just bear our counsel in mind, 
And go to Miller’s new Produce Store, 
304 Penn St., , Reading, Pa. 








W. A. D. 





from the e Eagle! 





AN ADMIRER OF P. I. JONSON. 
Trenton, N. J., Sept. 20, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

What’s the matter with Jonson? I 
don’t buy ink, but I have read his 
advertisements every week for some 
years, and to-day’s issue is the first 
in which he has ever appproached to 
repeating himself. He has repeated 
his last week’s ad, and I don’t like it. 
His page has always been the most 
interesting department of the paper 
to me, not excepting that of the ver- 
tical Bates. The ability he has dis- 
played in telling the same story, week 
after week, in a different way eacn 
time, has filled me with wonder. He 
is a model for preachers to copy—anda 
church treasurers, too. Yours truly, 

E. M. FERGUSSON. 
_— +o 
Ww HY? 

The coffee wholesaler won’t buy cof- 
fee until he assures himself as to the 
quality of the coffee; the wheat dealer 
tests the quality of the grain before 
buying it; the clothier feels the tex- 
ture of the goods he is about to buy; 
the shoe dealer wants to know that the 
shoes he is buying are sold through- 
out; the jeweler doesn’t buy diamonds 
with his eyes shut; why will a keen 
business man buy advertising and neg- 
lect to inform himself on all the es- 
sentials of the purchase? Why will 
he buy advertising and remain in 
ignorance of the most important point 
—circulation?—Davenport (Ia.) News. 


IN BROOKLYN. 

New York, Sept. 19, 1899 
iditor of Printers’ INK: 
This is the way a Brooklyn primary 












Lest You 
Forget, 
We Say It Yet: 
We 
Don’t Want 
Dady. 







Vote the ticket headed SIMEON B. CHITTENDEN. 


Primary Tuesday, 2109 P.M. Republicans First Ward 





candidate is advertising for votes. 
ours truly, 
Earnest Etmo CALkINs. 


<daieeaapul igi 

A VIEW OF THE BILLBOARD. 

In all parts of the country the feeling 
against the billboard nuisance is becom- 
ing more intense. ‘he average bill- 
board is an offense to the eye and taste, 
and the business man has no more right 
to offend the public’s sight than he has 
to shout his wares into their ears at all 
hours of the day or night, or than he 
has to pollute the air they breathe or 
the water they drink. 

There is no arbitrary rate which an 
advertiser can afford to pay for space. 
An advertiser can afford to pay one 
paper a great deal more per thousand 
circulation than he can profitably pay 
another, simply Renee, one paper 
reaches the class of people to whom he 
wants to talk, while the other may not. 
Camparisons of rate cards without a 
similar comparison of results, means 
nothing. Whether a paper’s rates are 
high or low depends upon the pulling 
power of the paper. In other words, 
the advertiser buys kind and quality, 
and not quantity alone. If a publisher 
knows anything at all about his business 
he can get practically an unlimited cir- 
culation of a certain kind, but how well 
such circulation pays an advertiser de 
pends entirely upon what line of goods 
the advertiser is pushing. Circulation 
statements, truthfully made, are an im- 
portant indication of a paper’s value, 
but they are only one indication.—A gri- 
cultural Advertising. 

7 
IN TRADE JOU RN. ALS. 

Trade journals furnish the most 
glaring examples of misguided adver- 
tising instinct. Newspaper publishers, 
who are supposed to be authorities on 
the subject of advertising, publish their 
announcements in trade journals hardly 
ever read by any one outside of their 
craft. Breeders of fine stock adver- 
tise year after year in trade journals 
read almost exclusively by competitors 
having the same class of goods to sell, 
simply because they have seen other 
breeders’ cards in the Breeders’ Own, 
and, perhaps, because they like to see 
their name in a paper read and patron- 
ized by “the other fellow.”—Agricul- 
tural Adv ertising. 

a - 

Spasmopic advertising was never known to 
build up a business; continuous advertising 
has done it thousands of times.— The A dver- 
tising Man. 
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By Chas: 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly a the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their ay 
upon any subject discussed in this department. FS re PRINTERS’ | 


F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F, Jones, care 





During the time that this de- 
partment was taking its vacation 
1 received between one hundred 
and two hundred letters from per- 
sons asking advice, or sending 
matter for reproduction or criti- 
cism. Many of these questions, 
etc., are of such a nature, that in 
order for the answers to be of 
service to the writers, they should 
have been published long ago. It 
is manifestly impossible and un- 
profitable for me to now take up 
all these letters and answer them. 
A few of the letters not too far 
back, will be answered in the near 
future. The others I cannot un- 
dertake to publish. If the writers 
are still anxious for answers, they 
will have to signify it by repeating 
the questions. 

** 


Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Am a reader of Printers’ Ink, kindly 
given to me by a weekly paper in my 
town. I find I always have to turn to 
your page, “Business Management,” s 
| find many items very interesting to 
me, and as you state at the headlines, 
“subscribers are invited to ask ques- 
tions,” I hardly know whether I am 
classed as a subscriber or not. The 
party who gives it to me must be one, 
and if you decide to answer this letter 
through the columns of Printers’ Ink, 
I will be very grateful. 

I would also ask the omission of my 
name as well as town. 

We have two daily papers, one a Re- 
publican and the other a Democrat. As 
far as I can learn they have each 400 
to 500 circulation. Possibly one of them 
may have recently gained some, as up 
to a short time ago both dailies were 
Republican papers. One has sold out 
to Democrat and Fusionist. The reason 
I say one has gained is that this city, 
9,000 population, is Republican in poli- 
tics, and at one time prior to selling out 
to Democrat and Fusionist, that paper 
had a few more, say 100 more in circu- 
lation, and no doubt since this paper 
went out of Republican politics it has 
lost some of the Republican patrons. 











This is my reason for saying one of 
these papers may have gained some, but 
hardly believe over 100. These two 
papers have a circulation of say 
each, and both go into the same families. 
Often a citizen subscribes for both pa- 
pers. Certainly that is the wealthy ele- 
ment, who do not read advertisements, 
simply the local news. Kansas City pa- 
pers come in here very strong. 

What I would like to know is, how 
many subscribers should a paper have 
in a city of 9,000? Then, again, I have 
found that, in addition to advertising in 
both papers, I have had to issue cir- 
culars and have them distributed by 
boys to the homes, because the circula- 
tions of the papers do not cover the city, 
and cuneuhllie the class of people who 
generally patronize an advertisement. 

Again, r find it is hard to find boys 
who will distribute circulars properly 
and promptly. 

To use the mails would make our 
postage and circulars come too expen- 
sive, that is, more money would have to 
be used than our business would allow. 
Can you point a way? 

We have three weeklies. Each one of 
these dailies has a. weekly also. The 
paper which donates Printers’ Ink to 
me is a weekly. I think all three week- 
lies have a very good circulation, as I 
believe they work harder to push the 
weekly as far as subscribers are con- 
cerned. 

I am manager of one of the seven 
stores owned by our firm. 

Any information you will give will 
be appreciated. Yours respectfu ully, 


Any one who receives Print- 
ERS’ INK, either because he pays 
for it himself, or because some 
one else pays for it for him, is en- 
titled to write to this department 
and I shall take pleasure in giv- 
ing any information I can. 

One thousand circulation of all 
the daily papers combined in a 
town of nine thousand would or- 
dinarily be considered rather a 
small average. It may not be so 
remarkably small when it is con- 
sidered that the daily papers from 
Kansas City monopolize a good 
part of the reading of those in- 
terested in the news. It is only 
natural that any one who wants to 
read a daily paper at all, will read 
the daily paper of a large city, if 
he can get it, in preference to the 
paper published in a small place. 
All the readers of the local paper 
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read it more carefully and_prob- 
ably pay more attention to its ad- 
vertising than the larger number 
of readers in the same town who 
get the daily paper from a dis- 
tance. 

The probability is that in this 
particular town the weekly papers 
are the best papers for the local 


merchant to use. Probably the 
weeklies go into a larger number 
of homes where the local daily 
could not possibly go. I would 


not neglect the daily papers alto- 
gether, but do the strongest ad- 
vertising in the weeklies because 
I believe their influence is in this 
case the largest. 
** 

CRAIGHEAD & CO., 

Jobbers and Retailers of Foreign and 
Domestic Groceries, 
Wooster, O. 

Charles F. Jones, New York: 

We have sent you a flashlight of booth 
we had in our store during a pure food 
exhibit, which the accompanying adver- 
tisements will describe. they are 
worthy of a place in Printers’ INK we 
would like to have you comment on 
them. If not, and you have no use for 
them, you may return the same. Thank- 
ing you in adv: ance, we are yours very 
truly, CRrAIGHEAD & Co. 

The photograph referred to in 
the above letter was received and 
simply shows a view in the store 
of a booth at which the cooking, 
etc., of various foods are demon- 
strated. 

I would like to say in this con- 
nection, that I will have to ask 
those who write to this depart- 
ment not to send me anything 
which they wish returned. The 
amount of mail which comes in 
makes it impossible for me to go 
through the matter and pick out 
those things which are of value 
for returning. 

A pure food exhibition is un- 
doubtedly one of the very best 
means of advertising and _ pro- 
moting the sale of any food for 
general consumption. 

A great many of the big stores 
are making their annual and semi- 
annual food show a feature of 
their establishment. 

Almost any grocery of ordinary 
size could do the same _ thing 
with profit. 

I also think that one of the best 
means of putting a new article 
upon the market is to have it 
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thoroughly demonstrated, either in 
a food show, or even without the 
food show as an individual ex- 
hibit of itself in the larger and 
better groceries. 

Many of the great manufact- 
urers have found this out and 
are making their exhibits very in- 
teresting. 

* * 
* 

Hale’s, 

Francisco, 


a general store in San 
recently advertised its 
white sale by means of a very 
neat little folder called: ‘Coons 
and Cotton.” 

rhe folder has a little bunch of 
cotton pasted on the front which 
adds to its attractiveness. The 
inside of the folder reads as fol 
lows: 

WHAT DOES 
THIS WHITE 
SALE MEAN? 
Hundreds of ladies 
asked this question last 
week. 1 hey couldn't un 
derstand the negro melody, 
the twang of the planta 
tion banjo; the rough 
shouts of the darkies 
and the laughing of the 
pickaninnies picking 
rsa 
IS 
an illustration of_ 
plantation life, of 
Southern negro ways, 
the land of cotton 
and darkies. 
FEATURES 
OF WHITE 
SALE: 
All displays as near 
white as possible. 
Cotton fields and 
darkie pickers, negro 
concert and banjo 
playing every afternoon 
from 2 till 5. 
Watch that funny little 
pickaninny in aisle one. 
Hear the coon songs and 
their shouts and shuffles. 
There may be discords, 
it’s true life. 

I do not know how well the 
negro concert harmonized with the 
white sale, but I presume it drew 
a crowd. 

However, I think that this is 
going a little bit to an extreme in 
trying to get something to attract 
a crowd. I believe a white sale 


but 





can be made just as attractive to 
the public with nice deccrations 
and reasonable prices without 


bringing into it the feature of a 


negro concert. 
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. G. TETER, 
Dealer in Furniture and Carpets, 
31 E. Fifth street, Dayton, O. 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Being a reader of Printers’ INK, and 
taking a great deal of stock in what you 
say, wish to ask your opinion of the 
inclosed advertisements of mine. I have 
a printing office of my own and get out 
these cards once a month and send one 
to each house in Dayton. I wish to 
know if you think these good or bad— 
switched in along with my newspaper 
advertisements. 

Here is a card which I had in my win- 
dow which attracted more attention and 
comment than any advertisement I ever 
had in the window. What do you think 
of the effect? 


$5,000 FOR A SONG. 

If your account is among these—pay it 

—if not—buy the entire lot. If you 

cannot sing we will accept a sub- 

stitute. We sell for cash now and 
our profit is in better shape. 

GO EAST YOUNG MAN FOR 

CRE DI 4 


~ You will see that I once sold on time. 


TI have a bunch of bad bills alongside the 


advertisement. Your reply through 
Printers’ Ink will be appreciated. Re- 
spectfully, S. G. Teter. 


The card mentioned in the above 
letter ought to attract attention, 
but I do not think it will sell very 
many goods. 

The fact that Mr. Teter’s profit 
is in better shape than it was be- 
fore is not of very much interest 
to those who buy at his store. 
They do not care whether he 
makes much profit or not, so he 
sells cheap. He should say on 
his card: ‘We sell for cash now 
and are therefore able to make 
lower prices than when we sold 
on credit.” 

The sign is one which I would 
not use in my window if I had one, 
but there are some locations where 
it might take very well. 

The printed cards referred to 
are bright and attractive and cer- 
tainly ought to bring business if 
one of them is put in every house 
in Dayton once a month and used 
as additional advertising to the 
regular newspaper work. The card 
in most cases, shows a picture 
of merchandise, gives a brief de- 
scription of it and quotes the 
price. 

* * 
* 

Irregularity and lack of system 
have killed many a business, both 
retail and wholesale. 

I was in a store recently where 
things seemed to be running them- 





selves entirely, where the fact that 
no one had a particular time to do 
anything was very apparent. 

I believe that all the little busi- 
nesses that eventually grow up to 
be big ones are those which in 
their younger days started with 
some kind ofa definite system and 
certain rules and regulations for 
conducting all business move- 
ments. 

It has been said that whatever 
has no particular time to be at- 
tended to generally either takes 
too much time or not enough. 
Too much time means waste, for 
in business time is literally money. 
Too little time means neglect. 

It is well to have a time for 
everything that is done. Have 
regular, known time for your em- 
ployees to come to business and 
insist on their being on time. 

Have another time for their din- 
ner hour; it is very troublesome 
not to know whether an employee 
is simply in some other part of the 
house, or whether he has gone to 
dinner. If each one has a regu- 
lar time and a customer should 
call upon any particular person to 
wait upon him, you can know at 
once where he is and what he is 
doing. 

Have a regular time for every 
one to leave. A very bad habit 
that is indulged in in some country 
places is for some of the clerks 
to leave a little early, before the 
time, and this often compels others 
who are more diligent to stay 
after time, in order to do the work 
that these other parties have neg- 
lected. 

Tt would be well to have a bell 
located at some prominent part 
of the house and have the bell 
rung at any hours which are to 
be observed for any purpose. 
When the bell is tapped in the 
morning, see that everybody be- 
gins at once to attend to their 
business duties; that all talking 
and running about the house is at 
once stopped. 

Let the bell strike for the first 
turn for those who go to dinner 
early; then the striking of it later 
signifies those who go second. 
The striking of the bell after the 
dinner hour would mean that all 
must be back in the house. 

It is well to have the bell ring 
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two or three times about the 
closing. Let the first stroke of the 
bell indicate that stocks are to be 
covered up; that any final prepara- 
tions to be made can be begun. 
At the second stroke the em- 
ployees may put on their hats and 
wraps and be ready to leave when 
the final stroke comes. 

It is very  unbusiness-like to 
have no regular time for covering 
stock, etc., as a great many em- 
ployees will naturally begin to 
cover up ahead of time and thus 
probably prevent some _ persons 
from buying who might otherwise 
do so. 


* * 
* 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 
We have a fairly large local retail 


business and get quite a few mail orders 
through our newspaper advertising, but 
we would like to branch out a little more 
on the mail order trade. Will you be 
kind enough to say something in regard 
to catalogues, as to whether they can be 
used profitably and what kind of a cata- 
logue you think would be best for us? 
Please omit our name. Yours truly, 


Out-of-town or mail-order busi- 
ness for a retail store is one of 
the most profitable kinds of busi- 
ness, as well as one of the most 
difficult to obtain. It usually re- 
quires years of hard work and 
patient, persistent effort in the 
face of apparent defeat. It is 
never of very rapid growth, but 
with proper care it remains for- 
ever, after it once comes. 

As a rule, the popular way of 
soliciting mail orders for a retail 
house is through a catalogue, any 
other advertising being usually to 
induce people to write for the cata- 
logue and through it purchase 
goods. 

As another rule, you can safely 
say that the first issue of any cata- 
logue will not pay for itself. It 
is simply an investment that you 
must make in order to pave the 
way for future profits. 

In getting a catalogue, have a 
good one or none, for your pro- 
spective customer may receive sev- 
eral catalogues from other sources 
and yours must compare favorably 
if you want an order. Your cata- 
logue need not necessarily be a 
large one, but what there is of 
it, let it be good, well printed, 
well written, well illustrated. Pict 
ures way you can 


are the only 





show goods to the mail-order cus- 
tomer and so let your pictures be 
good ones and exact representa- 
tions of your merchandise. You 
will probably never receive a sec- 
ond order from a customer who 
has been once deceived by the pict- 
ures in your catalogue. 

Next, you must fulfill to the let- 
ter every promise you make. If 
you have made a mistake and lose 
money by it, take your medicine 
like a man and never let the cus- 
tomer know, but fill the order ex- 
actly as promised. 

Never advertise in a catalogue 
any goods which you are not sure 
will give satisfaction. Never ad- 
vertise anything in a catalogue that 
is not reasonable in price. Never 
advertise any goods that you have 
not or will not have, if the order 
comes within a reasonable time 
after issuing the catalogue. 

Substitution is a bad plan and 
will hurt your trade nine times 
out of ten. If you have to sub- 
stitute, always give the customer 
a better grade than ordered at the 
same price, and in this case al- 
ways allow the privilege of return- 
ing goods at your expense if not 
satisfactory. 

There are a thousand different 
little points which have to be 
watched, but these are the prin- 
ciples that underlie them all. 

To whom to send your cata- 
logue is another important sub- 
ject. Of course, send one to 
every person who has ordered 
from you before. Advertise that 
you will send it free to persons 
wishing to buy, and through that 
means you may get many new 
names and in time have a con- 
siderable collection. Lists of names 
sold by name-collecting agencies 
are of little or no value for a re- 
tail business, unless they are of 
persons who have actually ordered 
goods of a similar nature from 
some one else. 

** 

I am in receipt of a letter of 
recent date asking me some ques- 
tions in regard to special sales. 
The business man who writes has 
a competitor who makes quite a 
feature of this and seems to be 
getting a large part of the trade 
my correspondent ought to have. 
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When to have special sales, how 
to have them and how to adver- 
tise them, are important thoughts 
in the progressive retail business 
man’s mind. 

In the first place, never have 
a special sale unless you have 
something to sell. It must be 
good, it must be seasonable, it 
must be cheap. If you have got 
these three things then you are 
in a position to talk and talk for 
profit. 

But don’t attempt to make a big 
sale and a big hurrah’ over 
nothing. People may come once, 
but they won't be fooled again 
and when you really have some- 
thing special they won't believe 
you. 

When all things are ready for 
your special sale, begin your ad- 
vertising. Tell the people in a 
plain, truthful way just what you 
have and why you are going to 
make special prices. 

Have all your store arranged so 
as to give the impression that a 
special sale is going on. Neat and 
numerous price tickets, one on 
every piece of goods, add greatly 
to the effect. Usually a_ sign 
thrown across the front of the 
house outside will attract passers- 
by. Have all your salespeople 
posted about the goods and how 
you came by them, so that they 
can talk intelligently to customers. 

Make the first day a success at 
any cost; offer people such value 
that they will not only buy read- 
ily, but go away and spread the 
news among their friends. Keep 
your advertising going every day, 
mentioning something new every 
issue and quote your best offer- 
ings. 

If you once get the sale started 
right, judicious advertising will 
keep the interest up for many 
days, or until all the goods are 
gone. 

Do not have special sales of the 
same kind too often. Have some 
new reason for the next sale; the 
same excuse, offered for the last 
one, may not work again. 

** 


Since some of the larger stores 
in the big cities have advertised 
that the custom of-giving premi- 
ums to salesmen who work off old 


. 
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stock does not prevail in their 
establishments, a good many of 
the smaller ones who still carry 
on the practice are arguing with 
themselves, as to whether or not 
it is the right thing to do. 

The question of giving premi- 
ums to employees to stimulate 
them in selling certain lines of 
goods has been discussed very 
generally during the past year. 
Some very fine arguments have 
been made in favor of both sides 
and the question appears to be 
very similar to the tariff—after all 
the arguments, it is not any nearer 
settlement than it was before. 

There is, however, one point 
that cuts considerable figure. It 
is the fact that a premium offered 
on a certain line of goods must 
necessarily be kept entirely con- 
cealed from the customer. If a 
customer once knows that in case 
she buys this piece of goods, the 
salesman who sells it will make 
a premium for selling it, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred not 
only the store will lose the sale, 
but they may also lose the cus- 
tomer, as she will, in many in- 
stances, feel that the store has 
been endeavoring to take ad- 
vantage of her in selling her un- 
desirable goods, though of course, 
the premiums are not always offer- 
ed on undesirable goods. 

I do not believe in doing any- 
thing in a retail business that can- 
not be told to every customer. 
How large a sale do you suppose 
you would have on a certain line 
of goods if you were to advertise 
that a special price was made, but 
that at the same time your sales- 
men had to be paid a premium in 
order to induce them to sell it 
more rapidly? 

I think that this acknowledge- 
ment that the salespeople profited 
from the purchases and the ac- 
knowledgement that the goods did 
not move sufficiently well with- 
out this extra remuneration to the 
salesmen, would naturally kill the 
sale of the goods; and it is good 
policy to avoid any policies that 
will not bear the closest inspec- 
tion from the purchaser. 

This is only one side of this 
great question and might be 
profitably considered by retail 
business men. 
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THE CUMULATIVE EFFECT. 
Just a little every day, 
hat’s the way! 
Seeds in darkness, swell and grow, 
Tiny blades push through the snow. 
Never any flower of May 
Leaps to blossom in a burst; 
Slowly—slowly, at the first, 
That’s the way! 
Just a little every day. 


fo a little every day, 
hat’s the way! 
Children learn to read and write 
Bit by bit and mite by mite; 

Never any one, I say, 
Leaps to knowledge and its power; 
Slowly—slowly— hour by hour, 

hat’s the way! 
Just a little every day 
we SF Ww Rodtew Wilcox. 


A NEWSP APER IN LATIN. 

A Latin newspaper is now regularly 
appearing in Rome. The news of the 
day and editorial comments upon the 
politics of barbarians may be read in 
the tongue of Cicero, says the New 
Orleans Picayune. The paper is as 
yet only issued once a month, so that 
some will be inclined to give the 
Vox Urbis, for such is its title, the 
humble name of magazine. But if the 
experiment should prove successful 
from a financial standpoint, the lor 
Urbis may become a_ weekly. The 
contrast between the vulgar modern 
matter and the sedate ancient manner 
are often entertaining, and at times 


extremely piquant. The “Dreyfus 
Syndicate,” in the number before us, 
is classically glorified into a ‘Factio 
pro Dreyfus constituta.” M. Clemen- 


ceau is described by his modern Ci- 
ceronian critic as “ferox vehemensque 
homo.” The modern Gauls are said 
to be enthusiastically shouting ‘‘Vivat 
exercitus!”” and even “Bene exercitus!” 
Old classical tales are occasionally 
called into service as illustrations to 
modern instances, and there is a 
strong dash of the pedagogue in the 
editor. 
—— 

THE SECOND THOUSAND. 

As a usual thing the second thousand 
dollars spent in advertising brings three 
times the results the first thousand 
brought—if there has not been too long 
an interval betwen them.—Agricultural 
Advertising. 


eo 

ADVERTISING should be planned out on the 
presumption that it is going to be permanent— 
a necessary and invaluable part of the business. 
Too many men think of it as something 
apart from the business—a sort of galvanic bat- 
tery to be applied at the discretion of the ad- 
vertiser.~ Art in Advertising. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. Bu the year #26 a line. No display 
other than 2-line intial letter. 
in one se week in tn advance. 


GEORGIA. 


QOUTHERN FARMER. Athens, Ga. Leading 
y 











‘ 
ple read it ; 23,000 month 
uthwest. Advertising vata 


peapie pow 


CANADA. 





( ‘ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
MS E. : een ATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
ontrea 


CLASS PAPERS. — 


ADVERTISING. 


)RINTERS’ INK, published weekly by Geo. P 
Rowell & Co., was the first of the now nu 
merous class of journals gry to advertising. 
It likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment 











| in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators. 


-*RINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising 


| 
by publishing good advertising methods, givin 


Must be handed | 


seas ares ublication. Thrifty | 
hand 





e xamples of good and bad advertising and tel 

ing why. It also considers the value of news- 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
wide open for the discussion of any topic interest 
ing to advertisers. Every advertising man who 
is known at all has contributed to its columns 
PRINTERS’ INK’S way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad- 
vocating to day to-day’s opinions and abandon 
ing yesterday's theories to eo dead past. Aver- 
age circulation during 1898, 23,171. Subscription 
price $5 a year. Advertising rates, classified 25 
cents a line each time, display 50 cents a line. 

Address PRINTE RS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 


ey 





Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 fer cent 
ext a for shecified position—t/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 





~ WANTED.--Case of bad - health that 
R-T-P: zs N’S will not benefit. Send 5 cents 
to Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 


| samples and 1,000 ‘testimonials. 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds: 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona published 
every day in the year. 

It is the only ne wanepee in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angeles, that operates a perfecting 
press and a battery of ‘Linoty pes. 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona that has 
a ge — circulation. 

the circulation of the REPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. 





COLD SHELL RINCS. 





Made espec fally for premium purposes. 
Send for “Hot Catalogue, containing Cold 
Facts and Pretty Pictures.” 

CLARK & COOMBS, 
West Fvchange St., Providence, R. L 





COLD SHELL RINGS. 
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I place the utmost reliance upon the circulation quotations 7 
in the American Newspaper Directory, and the publisher who = 
offers excuses and protests against its inaccuracy has nooneto = 
blame but himself, as a correct rating is easily obtained by simply = 
telling the truth and supplying the necessary figures. Failure to = 
do this places any publisher in the category of circulation pre- = 
varicators, to which class he evidently belong:. f 

Advertisers should patronize such pubiications as afford = 
definite information and avoid all others as a rat would a = 
sinking ship.—<Advertisers’ Guide for June, 1899. _ 
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THE as ou rnal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation i in | 1898 . 14,8 Qo 


























Booklets 


Advertisements 
Circulars 


| AM i in a position to offer you better service in writing, 
designing and printing advertising matter of every 
description than any other man in the business. I 
make the fashion in typographical display. I have 
charge of the mechanical department of PRINTERS’ 
INK. No other paper in the world is so much copied. 
My facilities are unsurpassed for turning out complete jobs. If you 
wish to improve both the tone and appearance of your advertising 
matter it will pay you to consult me. Send your name ona small 
postal card for a copy of my large postal card. 
WM. JOHNSTON, MANAGER PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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WHO HAS AMERICAN 
SPECIALTIES FOR THE 
ENGLISH MARKET ? 


A representative of an old, reliable, 





Charities 


| is unsurpassed as an advertising | 
medium for reputable firms own- 
ing goods of established reputation. 
Charities is read by nearly 
every subscriber of the Charity 

















well advertised London (England) =|} Organization Society, a class more 
firm is in New York for a few days select, richer and more influ- | 
and would like to hear from responsi- ential than that reached by any | 
ble parties having meritorious special- other publication. | 
ties which they desire to market in It is rarely indeed that the op- | 
England. This firm has had a wide portunity is presented to you of 
experience in introducing a great bringing the notice of your goods | 
variety of goods and is prepared to before so liberal and interested a | 
quickly intreduce almost anything | class. The field is one of unusual 
that is worth introducing—medical fertility, rich in its possibilities. | 
and mechanical specialties in particu- | For space and rates address | 
a ee WM. C. STUART, 
An explicit description and propo- 
sition will receive immediate attention Publisher Charities, 
and, if you have the right thing, will tos E, 22d Street, New York City. 
certainly result in much mutual profit. 
s Address ‘‘ Enterprise,”’ care of | 
= You can have your announcement ap- | 
z PRINTERS’ INK, pear in CHARITIES in space of one 
: 10 Spruce St., zs N. Y. page every week for one year for $520. 
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viy tthe PARISTAN tases 1 


Because it is different from any of the others. Not only does it differ from any other 
publication, but it varies in its successive numbers. People seek entertainment and variety 
they find it in THe Parisian. 


WHO ARE ITS READERS? 


THOSE WHO ARE WELL-INFORMED read Tue Parisian because it 
keeps them au courant with the latest works of the French Academicians and 
the literature current in the great French reviews. 

THOSE WHO WISH TO BECOME WELL-INFORMED tead it be- 
cause it instructs them upon the most important doings of the authors and artists of 
a great Nation. 

THOSE WHO WISH TO APPEAR TO BE WELL-INFORMED 
read it because with very little reading and little expense it gives them a speaking 
knowledge of the literature of France. 


WOMEN, IN GENERAL, read it because it tells them of that heaven of their 
dreams—Paris. 

THOSE WHO LOVE THE FINE ARTS buy it because it gives them 
reproductions of the most recent works of the great school of French Art. 

THE CURIOUS buy it because they are looking for surprises. 


PEOPLE WHO HAVE TRAVELED buy it because it gives them pleasant 
reminders of days spent abroad. 


PEOPLE WHO INTEND TO TRAVEL buy it because they can learn much 
of the country and people whom they intend to visit. 
EVERYBODY buys Tue Parisian, or should buy it, for its entertaining qualities, 
which no magazine published to-day is its equal. 
It is beautifully illustrated and printed; it 1s CLEAN, it is UNIQUE. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY IT HAS STRUCK THE PUBLIC FANCY. 


It will Advertisers to be Represented in its Pages. 
Pubitabed at Carnegie New York. 
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) AS THLE 
GOLUMBIA LEADS 


in the boat race 








so 


Uille BROOKLYN 


D/AMILY EAGILIE 


| leads as a newspaper. 











Clean, bright news columns; strong, 
wholesome editorials; a paper which 
advertisers use because they know it 
brings good results. 


Like the American boat 


THE EAGLE ALWAYS GETS THERE. 
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The Gibbs 


& Williams Co. 


in the 


Gibbs & Williams 


Building, 
No. 68 


New Chambers St. 


New York. 


The Two Heads 
that are better than one. 


Fine lithographed 
and printed 
matter of every 
description, 

the kind 


you like. 
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Shame the Ink Fiends ! 


ORDER 


Orrice or THE PATHFINDER. 


PATHFINDER, D. C., August 26, 1899. 

P. I. Jonson 
New York. 
Dear Sir-—-P.ease ship us, as soon as possible, per B. & O. freight, to Langdon. 
D. C., 200 pounds Argosy blac k ink, same as made for us before—only try to give 
it as much bo iy and depth as possible to suit purposes. Warm pressroom; 8 
2,000 or more; paper, low grade book. Also 50 pounds or so of as tinea black book 
as you can give us at, say, 25centsa pound. This is for fine book work ; it wants 
to be black and brilliant, but rather quick-drying. Now, please don’t do the wa 
comes them do, and send us the same ink for both purposes. We inclose chec 
in fu 
Yours truly, 
THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., 


GeorGe D. MITCHELL, Treasurer. 


INQUIRY 


New York, September 21, 1899. 
Publishers PATHFINDER, 
Pathfinder, D.C 


Dear Sirs :—I am anxious to know how the 50 pounds of book ink worked 
which was shipped you on August 28. 
Kindly give me a full report of i s working qu vities and oblige, 
Respectfully, 
PRINTERS INK JONSON. 


ANSWER 


PATHFINDER, D. C., September 25, 1899. 

Dear Sirs:—The 25-cent fine book ink recently got from you is perfectly 

satisfactory. To tell the truth and ~hame the ink fiends, it is better than most 

a ink put up in small quantities at fan*y prices. The mysteries of the ink 
yusiness are too black for us. 

Yours truly, 
THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., 
GEo. D. MITCHELL, Treasurer. 


THE STORY 


The above conceru sent me a copy of their paper in December last, and 
asked me to quote a price on the ink. I offered it at 10 cents a lb. and received 
an order for 100 Ibe. On March 4 I received the following testimonial: 


You shipped us keg of ink some time ago. ItisO. K. It appears to 
work as well for us as 18 cent ink from your near neighbor. We paid you 


10 cents. 
THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., 
Gro. D. MitcHett, Treasurer. 


The near neighbor mentione! is one of the old line ink companies, who 
employ salesmen to get the orders, and give unlimited credit, consequently the 
hid to charge 18 cents for the same ink which I duplicated for 10 cents. } 
: mploy no agents. I keep no books. I must have the cash in advance otherwise 

I hold on to the goods. These are some of the reasons why my prices are from 
fifty to eighty per cent lower than my competitors’, and my inks the best in the 
wold, The order of August 28 makes the fifth one I have received from THE 
PATHFINDER Co., and judging from their testimonials, it will not be the last. 
Send for copy of my price list, or allow me to quote prices on special grades, 


Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
{3 Spruce Street, - = = ° New York. 
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Sir Thomas Lipton 


AND THE 


American Newspaper Directory 





One of the world’s greatest advertisers 
is receiving an amount of publicity 
throughout the country that ten times 
the cost of the Shamrock and Erin com- 
bined could not buy. But, notwith- 
standing this fact, Sir Thomas Lipton is 
advertising his tea in newspapers and 
periodicals at this time as liberally as 
ever before. Newspaper advertising is 
the most direct and effective advertising, 
and the American Newspaper Directory 
is the recognized authority on American 
newspaper statistics. It is an adver- 
tiser’s indispensable manual. Fall 1899 
edition is now ready for subscribers. 
Price, five dollars. Sent, carriage pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. Address 
orders to 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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When a publisher ad- 
vertises regularly in Print- 
ers’ Ink it proves three 
things: 

1. He wants the busi- 
ness of the best advertis- 
ers. 

2. He has a paper worth 
advertising. 

3. He has the courage 
of his convictions. 

A large percentage of all 
the money paid for space 
by advertisers is paid to 
publishers whose an- 
nouncements have ap- 
peared in Printers'Ink. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


$100 per page each time. 
Smaller spaces pro rata. 





























Address 
7 +] 
PRINTERS’ INK 
ro Spruce St., New York. 
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ALONG THE 


NEW 
YORK 
CENTRAL 


We control the exclusive privi- 





leges in all the cars of Albany, 





Schenectady, Amsterdam, Fonda, 





Johnstown and Gloversville, Herki- 
mer, Frankfort, Ilion, Utica, Roch- 
ester, Lockport, Buffalo, Tona- 
wanda and Niagara Falls, on both 


sides of the river. 

















We run these places with our own 





employees, service in consequence is 





the best, cars crowded with ads, 





advertisers know where to go 


enough said. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, New York. 
124 Kirk Bldg., Syracuse. 





16 State St., Rochester. 
378 Main St., Buffalo. 














